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The New Testament Doctrine of the Church’ 
By Walter Marshall Horton 
1. The People of God 
A MAJOR OBSTACLE to the upbuilding of the one holy universal 


church is division and confusion on the doctrine of the church. In pre- 
paring my book on Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach, sum- 
marizing the agreements and differences that are discoverable on the prin- 
cipal Christian doctrines, I found the evidence overwhelming that of all Chris- 
tian doctrines the most divisive is the doctrine of the church (along with its 
corollaries, the doctrines of the ministry and of the sacraments). There 
all the principal obstacles to Christian unity thickly cluster. On the doctrine 
of God there are some academic differences among thevlogians of different 
schools, but no danger of ever splitting a Christian church. On the doctrine 
of the church, however, many differences prevail, which not only have split 
churches but are still holding them apart, so that with the best wrestling 
that ecumenically-minded thinkers can do, we are still held apart. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of all of these differences there is a common 
ideal in all the Christian churches: to be in some sense the continuation of 
the New Testament church. With all the inevitable variations of emphasis 
in interpretation, there is a considerable common body of understanding 
as to what the New Testament church’s own conception of herself is. A very 
interesting expression of this was the fact that the report of Section I at 
Evanston, “Our Unity in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches,” dissatisfied 
the Eastern Orthodox brethren in its conclusion—from their point of view 
there is only one thing to do about our disunity: return to the undivided 
church and be at one with her—but on the premises the Eastern Orthodox 
brethren declared themselves to be deeply at one with the other members 
of the commission. These premises concerned the New Testament doctrine of 
the church. The Eastern Orthodox representatives said explicitly: we accept 
this part of the document which reviews and explains the New Testament 
church’s own understanding of what the church truly is. Therefore, in 
choosing the theme of the New Testament doctrine of the church, we have 
met upon strategic ground for understanding our unity, as well as the 
problems that beset our unity. 


1. The three papers under this general title were presented before a conference of the Inter- 
seminary Movement (Ohio Region), meeting at the School of Religion, Butler University, No- 
vember 4, 1955. 
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CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT TENSION IN THE NEw TESTAMENT 


Now this does not mean that the New Testament doctrine of the church 
is wholly free of those diverse strains of thought which later became rival 
doctrines and rival churches. Jean Louis Leuba, pastor of the French 
Reformed Church in Basel, has published a book called The New Testament 
Pattern. (In the original French, the title was /nstitution and Event.) His 
thesis is that what the Amsterdam Assembly called the deepest difference 
amongst Christians—the difference which divides the more catholic con- 
ception of the church as, predominantly, an institution perpetuated by 
apostolic succession, and the more protestant conception of the church as 
the constantly repeated event—derives from two conceptions of the church, 
both of which are grounded in the New Testament. Within the New Testa- 
ment, as Dr. Leuba analyses it, they stand in what he does not hesitate to 
call a certain dualism: you can pull the two strands apart and see them in 
a certain tension with one another. Possibly his French clarity over- 
simplifies the situation; I have talked with some New Testament critics who 
find the book, like many excellent French books, a little too neat in its 
analysis. But he has done a beautiful job of making us see these two classic 
conceptions of the church which have become in modern times the more 
catholic and the more protestant, both with a great mass of New Testament 
texts on which to base themselves. Yet in the New Testament, while these 
two diverse conceptions of the church exist side by side in a certain tension 
with each other, this dualism does not destroy the unity of the common under- 
standing of the nature of the church. This dualism in the New Testament 
does not split the church. The New Testament church actually holds together. 
To recognize this dualism and to note that it need not fatally split the church 
may be helpful to our understanding of the topic. 


THE OLp TESTAMENT AND THE NEW 


As we look back on our Bible as a whole from the perspective of the 
New Testament, we note at least three great facets of the conception of the 
church which need separate and successive attention and these are the sub- 
jects that we have chosen for these three studies. The first refers us back to 
the Old Testament background of the New Testament church; this is the 
conception of the church as the people of God. The second refers us to the 
state of the church ever since the coming of Christ, the state in which she 
continues until at last Christ triumphs; that is the conception of the church 
as the body of Christ. The third is a conception of the church that refers 
us forward to the coming kingdom of God, and I have chosen to call this 
aspect of the church the colony of heaven There is a certain chronological 
sequence in these conceptions, and in following this sequence we shall canvas 
much biblical material, Old Testament as well as New. 
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It is quite clear that any attempt to treat the New Testament in complete 
abstraction from the Old is likely to miss the meaning of the New. The 
Old Testament is constantly presupposed in the New, and any Christianity 
which (like the Christianity which was being forced upon the German 
Evangelical Church under Adolph Hitler) deliberately sabotages and casts 
overboard the Old Testament, is bound to be mutilated and deformed. We 
concentrate then, first of all, upon the conception that does refer back to the 
Old Testament—the conception of the church as the new people of God, the 
new chosen people of God, the new Israel, bound to God by a solemn 
covenant, the new covenant, which steps into the place of the old covenant. 

There are many obvious features of the New Testament church, from 
the moment of its calling and gathering by the word of Jesus, that bring 
this aspect of its meaning to our attention. Jesus called to himself twelve 
apostles—certainly not an accidental number—to be the representatives of 
the twelve tribes of the new Israel. He said that he was sent to gather the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. He spoke of the cup of the Lord’s supper 
as the cup of the “new covenant in my blood.” The apostle Paul, at the very 
end of the Book of Acts, when a prisoner in Rome, says to the heads of the 
Jewish community, “For the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain.” 
The New Testament church regarded itself as the real seed of Abraham in 
whom the promise made to Abraham, that in his seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed, was now actually beginning to be fulfilled. What 
does it mean to call the church the real seed of Abraham, the new Israel, 
the true chosen people of God? To get the meaning we need to run through 
the whole drama of Old Testament history. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


The Election of All Mankind 
The Old Testament opens with the call of God to the whole human 


race to have dominion over nature, to be his servants and his stewards and 
his vice-gerents in the administration of his whole vast cosmos. He calls man 
to a high estate if only man will be his servant and his steward, and not 
exalt himself to being his own master and the literal owner of God’s good 
earth. But man insists upon exalting himself and answers positively to the 
temptation that he shall be as God; it becomes necessary for God to choose 
again, from amongst the human race, as he has first of all chosen the whole 
human race in his whole vast creation for a position of responsibility. 

From amongst the human race God chooses certain men and makes 
a series of covenants with these chosen representatives. There is the covenant 
with Noah and with his descendants, with the sign of the rainbow: God 
will not again destroy the whole earth, seed time and harvest shall con- 
tinue, and amongst the descendants of Noah, if they will remain faithful, 
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will be found his representatives. Unfaithfulness again comes to pass, and 
it is necessary to pick amongst the descendants of Noah a chosen group 
of his true servants, bound to him by a promise and a covenant. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, begins what might almost be called 
a dynasty of the chosen people. (In St. Augustine’s City of God, up to the 
call of Abraham, the City of God seems to lead a kind of pillar-to-post exist- 
ence. It seems sometimes to disappear altogether. But from Abraham on 
there is always a City of God, whose sequence is distinguishable upon earth; 
amongst the seed of Abraham God finds his special chosen people.) Chosen, 
be it observed from the start, not for special privilege but for special service, 
representing to him the whole human race, which was his first nominee for 
the position of chosen people, in order that through the chosen people he 
may reach out to all his rebellious and sinful children over the face of the 
earth. From Abraham on, then, there is a kind of dynasty: Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob (who is renamed Israel, so that the phrase “children of Israel” be- 
comes, throughout the Old Testament, the name for God’s chosen people, 


for God’s church-in-the-making). 


Obedience and Purgation 


But it is not by blood alone that the chosen people of God are consti- 
tuted. They cannot presume upon any kind of dynastic succession to keep 
them securely in the position of being the children of God. “God is able 
from these stones to raise up children to Abraham,” says John the Baptist 
(Mt. 3:9), here repeating a warning already heard in such terrible words 
as those of the prophet Amos: 

You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you 
for all your iniquities (Amos 3:2). 
(“Thus will I visit upon you your iniquity with a special severity” is the 
implication.) One cannot presume upon dynastic succession in this chosen 
people of God. Always it is those who respond to the call of God with 
sincerity and with truth who are his elect, and God disciplines them. 
Sufferings and sorrows everlastingly purge and sift his chosen people, 
sifting out those who are his true people from those who are only accidentally 
associated with them. Egyptian slavery and Babylonian captivity are only 
the two most outstanding of these trying and sifting experiences, whereby 
the chosen people of God is distinguished from the general mass of man- 
kind and disciplined for service. From the Egyptian slavery emerged the 
Mosaic covenant with its elaborate code of Torah. From the Babylonian 
captivity emerged a great revision and strict intensification of this code of 
Torah, which became the law of a new Israelite state under Ezra, the scribe. 
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(It is perhaps this association of the old Israel with a state church, a theo- 
cratic system, that is at the heart of Winfred Ernest Garrison’s consistent 
objection to the term “new Israel” as applied to the church; for any mere 
racial body or national body, above all a church-state body, seems to him 
no true church in the Christian sense of the word, and I agree with him, 
only I think that if you stress the new sufficiently it is perfectly permissible 
to say “new Israel,” for the new Israel continues the historic traditions of 


the old.) 
The Saving Remnant 


One great conception that emerged as the Babylonian captivity loomed 
up upon the horizon is particularly important for distinguishing the new- 
ness of the New Testament community, and that is the conception of the 
saving remnant. The first Isaiah rings the changes upon this concept. Not 
the whole of Israel, not the majority of Israel, not the “people of unclean 
lips,” but the holy, the saving, remnant, surviving in the midst of what 
may seem to be a total destruction that cuts the old tree down to the 
roots,—this remnant will yet sprout every time the old tree is cut down. 
Always there will be the green fresh shoot of a saving remant that will 
emerge in the very midst of apparent disaster, termination, destruction. 
Quite another figure of speech is used by the prophet Ezekiel. The people 
complain to him that their bones are dry, that they are clean cut off. Medi- 
tating upon their mournful presentiments of complete destruction the 
prophet sees a vision of a valley full of dry bones, dried, bleached and 
scattered in the blazing Oriental sun. But as he looks upon the valley full 
of dry bones, the breath of the Lord blows upon it; they rise up and come 
together, bones joining to bones, with a ghastly clicking sound; they are 
clothed upon with flesh; and then they become a marching army again. 
Ezekiel’s vision was fulfilled in what actually happened in the days of the 
Babylonian captivity. For returning to the Lord for renewal in a spirit 
of true repentance, returning in the midst of captivity to a fierce study of 
their own ancestral records and sacred literature, revising this literature 
under stress of the threat of a complete cutting off of their hopes, there was 
found actually in the days of the Babylonian captivity a saving remnant 
of Israel that carried forward the hope of Israel into another era. 

It was an extraordinary and unprecedented event for an ancient people 
to hold to its faith in days of military defeat and national destruction. It 
was customary for a defeated nation simply to give up its gods. The Romans 
had a formula, when they laid siege to a city, to invite its gods to come over 
to the Roman side, which was the other side of the same process as the 
people giving up their gods. This giving up of an ancestral faith was so 
common in the ancient world that the phenomenon of Israel in Babylon 
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in a time of national disaster and destruction—living through it, holding 
to its faith, at least a minority of Israel (the saving remnant) having its 
faith deeply renewed and strengthened through national disaster and 
castrophe—this is a most solemn spectacle for us to contemplate. Indeed, 
humanly speaking, it is hard to see how there ever would have been a 
Christian church, how there ever could have been Christianity, how John 
the Baptist and our Lord himself could have come on in this same historic 
succession if it had not been for the great renewal of Israel in the days of 
the Babylonian captivity under the teaching and preaching of their great 
prophets such as Isaiah and Ezekiel. They prepared the way for the saving 
remnant to survive and remain loyal and even deepen its faith. 

The late Johnston Ross of Union Theological Seminary used to main- 
tain with great warmth the thesis that the Christian church was founded by 
the prophet Isaiah, and he meant it in just this sense, that the great idea 
of a saving remnant has been a key to the meaning of the Christian church 
ever since. We commonly imagine that it was the whole Israelite community 
that came back from Babylon to Palestine at the time of the restoration. 
It is quite plain, however, from the later history of Judaism, that a very 
small minority left the advantages of Babylonian urban civilization. Cen- 
turies afterward, Babylon was still almost as great a Jewish center as New 
York City. A great proportion of Israel became prosperous Babylonian 
bankers and lawyers, I am quite sure, according to a model that is still 
clearly discernible, preferring the Babylonian fleshpots, as their ancestors 
had preferred the fleshpots of Egypt, to the risks of coming out and ven- 
turing forward in dangerous pilgrimage. But this nearly dispersed and 
nearly destroyed people of God became a new people of God, we may 
even say a new Israel, as it came through the trial of the Babylonian captivity. 

The founding of the new little religious principality in Palestine was, 
in the end, not only a great victory but a great disillusionment. The recon- 
secration of the people to the Torah under Ezra the scribe and his successors 
led to a series of prince-priests who, despite the glorious victories of the 
Maccabean era, eventually became regularly corrupt. An Israel that had 
not been destroyed by Egyptian slavery or Babylonian captivity became 
subject to inward corruption and disintegration under her own chosen prince- 
priests. So the idea of the saving remnant became once again the principle 
of a needed new choice, new election. 


The Repentant Minority 


Thus in the days of John the Baptist and of Jesus there comes the 
decisive moment of this whole history. A corrupt and degenerate Israel is 
called together once more with the good news that the promised reign of 
God, for which the call of Abraham and of Israel was the preface, is 
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actually in sight: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent and believe in the gospel” (Mk. 1:15). The saving remnant 
of Israel is called together, and a new repentant minority steps into the 
role which the repentant minority in Babylon and the group of Hebrew 
slaves under Moses had held before them in the great succession. They 
become the people of God with a future, the people through whom the line 
of God’s purposes for mankind as a whole passes essentially and determi- 
nately. What John the Baptist and Jesus called out by their preaching was 
thus a new saving remnant of Israel. By the time of the march on Jerusalem 
this new people of God amounted to a considerable army. We sometimes 
perhaps underestimate—Dr. Frederick Grant thinks we do—the size of the 
following of Jesus who straggled on toward Jerusalem, not all in his im- 
mediate entourage, but at least going up with him this same passover season, 
to be there and to demonstrate their demands for repentance and a new 
regime in Israel, a new beginning of the people of God. It was certainly 
enough to scare the authorities. 


The Lonely One 


But the tragic fact was that when the shepherd was smitten the sheep 
were scattered. Now where was the saving remnant of Israel? Despite the 
picking of the twelve, despite the training of the twelve, despite the very 
considerable popular following that accompanied Jesus on his journey of 
demand to Jerusalem, when the shepherd was struck the sheep were scattered. 
So for a terrible moment, on his way to the cross, the man of Nazareth 
represents solely in his own person the whole people of God. It has 
shrunk to that. One person is the saving remnant of Israel, is the sole 
representative of the people of God. Oscar Cullmann, in his Christ and Time, 
dramatically represents the whole course of events that I have been reviewing 
as the process of narrowing and narrowing the choice of the chosen people. 
There is the whole human race at the beginning; then there is the seed of 
Abraham; then there is the saving remnant of Israel; and finally there is 
Christ, who, deserted by the followers called to be his church, stands alone 
in apparent defeat and humiliation at this dreadful moment—this crucial 
moment, as we now call it in the light of that same cross—in the whole history 
of the people of God. 

But now for the great reversal. Out of what looks like a moment of 
utter destruction, when even that one person in whom the whole hope of 
Israel stands personified, is done brutally to death, comes the resurrection 
of the people of God. For what rose when our Lord Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead was not only one person; the whole people of God rose with him. 
In the New Testament church there is a constant laying to heart of that great 
fact: because he rose we shall rise; because he rose we, in a sense, are 
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already risen. St. Augustine, in his interpretation of the resurrection, speaks 
always of the first and the second resurrection. When the Christian rises 
to newness of life, this is the first fruit of the resurrection. 


Tue New IsrRAEL 


This new Israel knows no national, no racial boundaries. All possible 
connection with a dynasty, with a blood heredity, is now set aside. Especially 
in the ministry of the apostle Paul, the middle wall of partition which has 
separated Jew from Gentile is taken away, and the new people of God calls 
to itself all men everywhere in the world. It pushes out missionary efforts, 
in every conceivable direction. A very ancient Christian church in South 
India, the Mar Thoma Church, has an unbreakable tradition that it was 
founded by the apostle Thomas in person. Whether that is so or not, very 
vigorously—east as well as west, towards Asia as well as Europe, towards 
Africa, towards every region on the earth,—the good news of the opening 
of the people of God to all races, kinds, and classes was brought by the 
Christian prophets. The people of God began to expand. 


The people of God still have a minority status in the world. Again and 
again the same old process of cutting back, of sloughing off, of sifting out 
the unworthy from the sincere and the purely devoted and obedient members 
of the people of God, goes on in the Christian church. Yet in spite of all 
such pruning, the expansion of the Christian movement proceeds. It does 
not move according to inevitable progress, but with tremendous recessions 
such as Kenneth Scott Latourette described in his great seven-volume 
history; but with all recessions come renewals, every one of which bears 
a certain family resemblance to that great renewal in the days of the 
Babylonian captivity and that decisive renewal in the days of our Lord and 
his first apostles. 


The Constant Need for Renewal 


Everlastingly, if the people of God are to be the people of God, they 
must be willing to be renewed. That seems to me to be one of the lessons 
of the whole long history of God’s dealings with his people. Again and 
again, both under the old covenant and under the new, those who have 
presumed upon their history and their traditions, who are sure that they 
are the people of God, have found themselves disqualified, have found their 
churches degenerating on their hands. They have found that the church 
must be inwardly reformed in head and members, as was said in the slogan 
of the Protestant Reformation. The great strength of Protestantism is its 
everlasting demand that the church of God should be willing to be reformed, 
eager to be reformed, willing to sift the chaff from the wheat in her own 
membership and her own mission and her own work: Ecclesia reformata 
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semper reformanda. If for a moment the Reformed Church should suppose 
that the reformation already accomplished is sufficient for all times, then 
woe to that church. The judgment of God descends upon her, and again 
she has to be reformed. 


ConTINuITY IN FAITHFULNESS 


In all of this, it sometimes seems as though the kind of institutional 
continuity on which the catholic type of church so greatly lays its stress were 
denied. Yet in all this great history from Abraham on, and long before 
Abraham even, there is continuity. It is one holy universal church that has 
always existed amongst men, through all its apparent disappearances and 
destructions, because of the renewing power of God and the sustaining 
power of God and his capacity always to draw to himself at least the 
faithful few. 


The faithful few are often more numerous than they appear to be, as 
in the case of the discouraged prophet Elijah, who was told of the great 
multitude he had ignored, who had not bowed the knee to Baal. Very often 
in modern times the church has surprised even herself by faithfulness under 
unexpected hardships and persecutions. The church in Europe had been 
receding from its position as a directive force in Christendom. The very 
word Christendom, the very notion of a civilization that could be called 
Christian, was becoming more and more a mockery. The church was be- 
coming more and more a passive factor. But when the judgment of God 
descended on Europe in the form of the great totalitarian regimes, then 
there was found, sometimes unexpectedly, in country after country, a 
faithful remnant who could bear persecution and stand up in the face of 
what seemed like overwhelming force. So we have had the glad reassurance 
throughout the Christian world that there is indeed a kind of catholic 
continuity in the whole history of the people of God, which has not stopped 
yet. Even in times of great loss and degeneration and apostasy, always 
there is this that carries on. 

We have spoken of the tension between institution and creative event 
in the New Testament doctrine of the church, as interpreted by Leuba and 
many others. We encounter this tension throughout church history; in the 
New Testament it arises between the Jewish and the Gentile church. The 
Jerusalem church kept continuity with the past far more visibly and institu- 
tionally than did the Gentile churches founded by the apostle Paul. It 
continued to observe Torah and to worship in the temple along with other 
Jews. It appeared simply to be a Jewish sect, whereas there was very early 
no question but that the Pauline churches were something radically new 
under the sun. The strain within the Christian fellowship was so great that 
certain leaders in Jerusalem sent out committees of safety to investigate the 
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subversive activities of the apostle Paul and to see to it that Jewish Torah 
was not sabotaged in a radical departure from the faith. The early Christian 
church was not finally and fatally rent asunder by these tensions. At the 
council of Jerusalem the institutional party and the party of the creative 
spirit held together as one fellowship. Indeed, the apostle Paul literally 
sacrificed his freedom and his life in order to gather gifts from amongst 
the radical Gentile churches, the churches of the creative event, and to place 
them in homage and fellowship at the feet of the Jerusalem apostles. This 
great fact should give us heart as we face our more tragically divided church 
of modern times. It is possible for the people of God to have strong party 
dualisms and tensions within itself, honest and deepgoing divisions of con- 
victions in all kinds of secondary matters, and yet to be held together by the 
central conviction of being called as the chosen people of God and, above 
all, by a common allegiance to the one Lord. 


THe Mission oF Gop’s PEOPLE 


An important consequence of the idea of being the people of God is 
that the church, like Israel before it, was called into being the exists, not 
primarily for her own sake, but for the sake of the world. Abraham was 
called that in him all the families of the earth should be blessed, not just 
that Israel should be set aside for special privilege. Again and again, of 
course, nationalistic prejudice corrupts the idea of the chosen people. They 
come to think of themselves as God’s special favorites. Every time this 
happens, God judges them and disciplines them accordingly. Israel exists 
for the sake of the world, not for the sake of Israel. And the church exists 
for the sake of the world, not for the sake of the church. The Faith and 


Order section at Evanston put the matter clearly:* 


The unity given to the Church in Christ, and gifts given to the Church to 
help and enable it to manifest its given unity, are not for the sake of the 
Church as an historical society, but for the sake of the world. The Church 
has its being and its unity in the “Son of Man, who came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister and to give His life a ransom for many.” 


Any time that the church becomes introverted or, as Luther might put it, 
“curved in upon herself,” she ceases to be the true people of God. Then 
God visits upon her due discipline until she once again realizes that she is 
called and chosen and given the inestimable blessings that God lavishes 
upon his chosen people, not that she may hug them to herself, but that she 
may share them with mankind. There is in the history of the church, as well 
as in the history of Israel, a certain human egotism which recurrently makes 
her think of herself as though the extension of her power in the world, the 


2. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (editor), The Evanston Report: The Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, 1954 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), p. 85. 
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increase of her membership (the sort of thing on which we are now congratu- 
lating ourselves in America) were a sign of divine favor. But there is no 
assurance that the people of God is growing just because church membership 
lists are growing. Only if the people thus gathered and added to the formal 
membership lists are indeed God’s emissaries, God’s ambassadors, his living 
epistles directed to the world, are they the people of God. Only as the church 
keeps herself everlastingly sensitive to the way men think and feel and 
speak in the great world that surrounds her, refuses to become isolated from 
them, but faithfully interprets her gospel through her ministries of service 
to the common life, and faces the needs of men realistically and directly, 
only so does she continue to be the people of God. A non-missionary church, 
a non-evangelistic church, a non-charitable church, unconcerned with action 
in the world, this is a renegade people of God. It always was in the days of 
Israel and it always will be in the days of church. But let the church face 
the world realistically and directly with the compassion of her Lord and with 
the concern of the great prophets who preceded him, and then she remains, 
or she freshly becomes through an inward renewal of her life, truly the 
people of God. 








2. The Body of Christ 
THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE of the church cannot be wholly 


understood in terms of Old Testament precedents and antecedents. Even 
when we stress the newness of the new Israel and screen out all Jewish 
national particularities from our conception of the church, the New Testa- 
ment doctrine is new and unique in the stress it lays on the intimate relation- 
ship between Christ and the church. Even though God began to lay the 
foundation for the church in the call of Abraham, the Mosaic covenant, the 
prophecy of a new covenant in the book of Jeremiah, and many other de- 
cisive acts and moments, the New Testament church regarded the acts of 
God in Christ as so utterly decisive for its existence that he is called the 
foundation of the church. “No other foundation can anyone lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 3:11), or, as we constantly sing, 
“The church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ her Lord.” Now there is no 
Old Testament precedent for this. Abraham is not present with his seed, nor 
Jacob (Israel) with those who bear his name, nor Moses and the prophets 
with those who reverently study and observe their injunctions, in any such 
intimate sense as Christ is present with his church. The fact is that the 
risen Lord was felt to be vividly present and active in the midst of his 
people, as a man’s own soul is present and active in his body, guiding and 
moving the members of his body from morning to night. 


Unity oF Curist AND His PEOPLE 


The image of the church as the body of Christ is only the most vivid 
and most memorable of many images in which this intimate unity between 
the living Christ and his people is portrayed. The Evanston Report, in the 
section on Faith and Order, reviews this variety of images.° 


The New Testament speaks in many ways of the relationship of Christ 
and His people to describe their unity in Him. The Church is many mem- 
bers in one body (I Cor. 12:12); the several members are subject to the 
one Lord as Head of the body (Eph. 1:22; 4:15; 5:23; Col. 1:18; 2:19) ; 
the Church is His bride, to be united to Him, the bridegroom (Mk. 2:19; 
Rev. 19:7; cf. Mt. 22:2 ff.; 25:10 f.; Lk. 12:36; Eph. 1:22 ff.). The 
faithful are His people (I Pet. 2:9 f.; Col. 3:12; Rom. 11:2, 11 f., 32); 
He is the new temple in whom true worship is offered (John 2:19 ff.; 
cf. 4:21 ff.) or the one building of which the believers constitute living 
stones (I Pet. 2:5; Eph. 2:20; cf. 1 Cor. 3:9); He is the vine, of which 
we are branches (Jn. 15:1 ff.) or the shepherd whose flock we are (Jn. 


10:1 ff.). 
3. Visser’t Hooft, op. cit., p. 83. 
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Now this is a good gathering together of a great variety of imagery. A 
letter, sent m by a correspondent, gives an interesting commentary on this 
collection of images and a certain variety which runs through it. 


Regarding the two images of the church found in the gospel, that of 
the vine and branches and shepherd and flock, as typical of all the New 
Testament figures of the church, and the list in the Evanston Faith and 
Order report as a fairly comprehensive one, I notice that they may be 
classified as either organic or social in nature. Now the body of Christ, 
that is organic; vine and branches, that is organic; but shepherd and 
flock, that is a more social image and suggests relationship. It is my 
thought that each type needs the other, that neither type can be too strictly 
applied. For instance, head and body or head and members suggests an 
automatic response to grace which ecclesiastical history does not exhibit. 
Shepherd and flock allows for the wandering and disobedience in sin 
which has characterized the churches down through the years, both insti- 
tutionally and individually, in the person of both clergy and laity, high 
and low. On the other hand shepherd and flock is too loose a figure to 
indicate the common life of the spirit, shared by the shepherd and the 
flock. I have the feeling, at times, that it was not without good reason 
that John reports Jesus in the high priestly prayer as limiting his petition 
to one theme, the word quite by itself and unmodified. I sometimes think 
that to say more than just one is to say too much and so distort the con- 
cept and the reality, particularly in view of the phrases “Even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us” (Jn. 17:21). 
These phrases suggest a spiritual oneness not to be equated with either 
institution or organization. So I regard the churches as children all be- 
longing, but not all of the same obedience. If the churches then are insti- 
tutionalized patterns of group response to grace, in terms of an obedience 
of faith however construed or formulated, it follows that grace is the judge 
of all response, and not each response of the others. 


Now this comment is very valuable to keep in mind as a warning against 
using the image under discussion too slavishly. Body and members, yes; 
this is one of the great figures in which our New Testament speaks of Christ 
and the church. But it also uses shepherd and flock and other more social 
and less organic images. There is truth in the organic; there is truth in the 
social. The social relationship—one in which obedience may be partially 
withheld by some of the members of the flock—is not quite the same thing 
as the soul animating the body and making the body do its bidding. 

Christ is the continuing commander of the new Israel. He is both his- 
toric founder and the living inspiring leader of his church, in which an 
intimate fellowship prevails between Christ and his people. 


The Totality of Christ’s Nature 


Another thing I would like to cite from the Evanston report is the 
recognition that it is Christ in all the phases of his life—from the beginning 
of his career on into the mystery of his continuing life in the new reign into 
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intimate sense as Christ is present with his church. The fact is that the 
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He is the new temple in whom true worship is offered (John 2:19 ff.; 
cf. 4:21 ff.) or the one building of which the believers constitute living 
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we are branches (Jn. 15:1 ff.) or the shepherd whose flock we are (Jn. 
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Now this is a good gathering together of a great variety of imagery. A 
letter, sent m by a correspondent, gives an interesting commentary on this 
collection of images and a certain variety which runs through it. 


Regarding the two images of the church found in the gospel, that of 
the vine and branches and shepherd and flock, as typical of all the New 
Testament figures of the church, and the list in the Evanston Faith and 
Order report as a fairly comprehensive one, I notice that they may be 
classified as either organic or social in nature. Now the body of Christ, 
that is organic; vine and branches, that is organic; but shepherd and 
flock, that is a more social image and suggests relationship. It is my 
thought that each type needs the other, that neither type can be too strictly 
applied. For instance, head and body or head and members suggests an 
automatic response to grace which ecclesiastical history does not exhibit. 
Shepherd and flock allows for the wandering and disobedience in sin 
which has characterized the churches down through the years, both insti- 
tutionally and individually, in the person of both clergy and laity, high 
and low. On the other hand shepherd and flock is too loose a figure to 
indicate the common life of the spirit, shared by the shepherd and the 
flock. I have the feeling, at times, that it was not without good reason 
that John reports Jesus in the high priestly prayer as limiting his petition 
to one theme, the word quite by itself and unmodified. I sometimes think 
that to say more than just one is to say too much and so distort the con- 
cept and the reality, particularly in view of the phrases “Even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us” (Jn. 17:21). 
These phrases suggest a spiritual oneness not to be equated with either 
institution or organization. So I regard the churches as children all be- 
longing, but not all of the same obedience. If the churches then are insti- 
tutionalized patterns of group response to grace, in terms of an obedience 
of faith however construed or formulated, it follows that grace is the judge 
of all response, and not each response of the others. 


Now this comment is very valuable to keep in mind as a warning against 
using the image under discussion too slavishly. Body and members, yes; 
this is one of the great figures in which our New Testament speaks of Christ 
and the church. But it also uses shepherd and flock and other more social 
and less organic images. There is truth in the organic; there is truth in the 
social. The social relationship—one in which obedience may be partially 
withheld by some of the members of the flock—is not quite the same thing 
as the soul animating the body and making the body do its bidding. 

Christ is the continuing commander of the new Israel. He is both his- 
toric founder and the living inspiring leader of his church, in which an 
intimate fellowship prevails between Christ and his people. 


The Totality of Christ’s Nature 


Another thing I would like to cite from the Evanston report is the 
recognition that it is Christ in all the phases of his life—from the beginning 
of his career on into the mystery of his continuing life in the new reign into 
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which he has entered since his resurrection—that is implied when we speak 


of Christ as the head of the church and the church as his living body.‘ 


The New Testament thinks of the one life of the Church as deriving from 
the whole Person and work of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. The 
Church’s unity is grounded in His taking of our nature upon Him; in His 
own words and works by which the power and life of His kingdom are 
manifested; in His calling of men into the fellowship of His kingdom, 
and in the appointing of the Twelve to share in His messianic ministry 
and work; in His passion and death, where sin was finally conquered and 
the power of divisiveness defeated; in His resurrection, where He mani- 
fested the new man unto whom we all grow (Eph. 4:11 ff.), in whom 
all human divisions are done away (Gal. 3:28); in His ascension and 
heavenly reign, by which all history is brought under His authority; in 
His outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the whole Church at Pentecost, which 
gives to each subsequent baptismal rite its deepest significance; and in 
His promise to come again as the triumphant and glorious king. Through 
the indwelling Spirit, the Comforter, who leads the Church into all truth, 
the unity of the Church even now is a foretaste of the fullness that is to 
be because it already is; therefore, the Church can work tirelessly and 
wait patiently and expectantly for the day when God shall sum up all 
things in Christ. 


It is, then, the totality of Christ’s words and deeds and work in all the 
phases of his existence that constitutes Christ the head of the church and 
the church the body of Christ. The life of the church is the continuation 
and the projection of the whole life and work of Christ in all its phases. 


CONTINUATION OF THE INCARNATION 


It is sometimes said that the church is, therefore, the continuation of the 
incarnation. This is true and very important, in the sense that Christ now 
lives on in, and works through, his social body, the church, as he lived in and 
worked through his individual body, born of Mary, in the days of his flesh. 
The church is the main vehicle or instrument through which Christ calls and 
transforms men and nations throughout the long era, much longer than his 
first disciples thought it would be, that began with his ascension and the 
outpouring of his Spirit and will continue until his final triumph. Now this 
awesome fact, that the church is rightly understood to be the continuation of 
the great act of God that began with the incarnation in Jesus Christ, ought 
not to turn the church’s head and make her behavior proud and overbearing, 
but it sometimes does. This happens only because the church so concentrates 
on the divine glory of her head that she forgets the human fallibility and 
sinfulness of her members. That is why the doctrine of the church as the 
continuation of the incarnation is dangerous, though true. 

It is dangerous to think of the church as representing the Saviour and 
dispensing his saving grace as though it was somehow placed in her keeping 


4. Ibid., pp. 83, 84. 
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and she could hand it out at her own discretion—over the counter so to 
speak—as though it were canalized and contained. I remember in this 
connection a certain amazing diagram that I once saw in the vestibule of a 
church. This diagram represented a series of tubes or pipes that were 
apparently meant to be transparent: in certain of these tubes or pipes which 
were properly connected through apostolic succession or some other device 
to the source of supply, the grace of God was flowing visibly, rich and red, 
and it could be drawn off at the properly labeled spigot at the bottom. But 
the other pipes, you could see, were absolutely empty. There was no grace 
of God flowing in them. Now it is possible for a church to have her head 
so turned that she imagines that she has a monopoly of the grace of God. 


The All Too Human 


The church is not only on the side of the Saviour representing him 
towards the world, furnishing channels through which his saving work gets 
applied to a needy world. She is also on the side of the needy, of those 
standing in the need of prayer, standing in the need of grace. She is in her 
humanity not precisely like her divine Lord who is, to be sure, both divine 
and human. But the church is divine and human and all too human: three 
natures in one person! And this complicates the situation greatly. She is a 
recipient, a necessary recipient of divine grace, as well as dispenser of divine 
grace. And this side of the matter has to be stressed unless this true but 
dangerous doctrine of the church as the continuation of the incarnation is 
to run away with our imaginations and expose us to the sin of pride. In 
Christ’s own incarnation the human element is the servant, the perfect 
servant of the divine. But in the church’s continuation of the incarnation, 
the human element is sometimes serving as the vehicle of Christ’s continued 
work and sometimes getting horribly in the way of it. All this the apostle 
Paul clearly saw when he remonstrated with his Corinthians over their 
carnal behavior, although they were the church of the living God and the 
body of Christ. 


The churches of the more catholic type are sometimes in great danger 
of refusing to see their need of repentance, lest they should seem to deny 
that the divine Christ is really in and with them. At ecumenical gatherings, 
resolutions of repentance are drafted almost every time we meet, and almost 
always they are drafted so incautiously that there are violent protests from 
the Eastern Orthodox, or from the Anglo-Catholic, or from some other group 
which believes in the divine character of the church. You connot ask the 
divine church, the una sancta, the church that really is Christ in continued 
action, you cannot ask that church to repent. This is blasphemy, and it 
should be understood by Protestants that when they draft a resolution of 
repentance that sounds that way, they are going to get a cry of blasphemy 
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every time, and a loud one. This, however, exposes those who raise the cry 
to the danger of representing the church as being beyond judgment. There 
was a very striking collision (collisions ought to be striking!) between the 
Evanston speech of Reinhold Niebuhr and some things that were said by the 
Eastern Orthodox delegation. The Eastern Orthodox described the church 
as being “beyond judgment,” and Reinhold Niebuhr described a church 
which thinks she is beyond judgment as an apostate church. These things 
were not calculated as repartee, for Niebuhr was not present at Evanston 
to read his own speech, but here was a rather striking collision of opinion. 
It is a very serious and deep-going issue in Christian thought. To be sure, 
it is partly a matter of verbiage, and no good Roman Catholic or Eastern 
Orthodox or Anglo-Catholic supposes that the members of Christ’s church 
as members are beyond sin and beyond judgment. Jacques Maritain, for 
example, says, “Catholics are not Catholicism.” If you would see the true 
church which is the divine body of Christ, “Consider the Pope and the 
Episcopate teaching the faith and morals, consider the saints in Heaven 
and on earth, avert your eyes from us poor sinners,” who are the members 
of the Catholic church.’ Now that is one way of admitting that the members 
of the Roman Catholic Church or the Eastern Orthodox Church are all too 
human. There is no serious difficulty there. The popes themselves have 
their own confessors. And it is even regarded as not too heretical for 
Dante to have adjudged certain popes to be in hell. 


All this is perfectly permissible from the catholic point of view, but 
if you look at the structure of the church, if you think that the church needs 
structural alterations, then you are verging upon the dangerous and the 
heretical. I think at this point the church may repent of policies in the 
catholic point of view; but dogmas—that is another. Protestants might 
feel that the church may actually wrongly formulate dogma and have to 
back up and retract and reformulate, whereas from the thorough-going 
catholic point of view the church can never back up. For this would mean 
that the gates of hell had prevailed against her, and this is contrary to 
hypothesis. Now here is a real dualism, a real tension in our Christian 
thought about the church. Is there, or is there not, a sense in which she, 
as such, needs periodically to repent, as well as to recast her policies and 
her manner of preaching and all the rest, in order to be renewed in her 
effectiveness for the task to which God has sent her? There are two views 
here which are certainly very hard to reconcile. This is one of those 
divergences which makes the whole doctrine of the church such a thicket 


of controversy. 


5. Essays in Order, by Maritain, Dawson, Berdyaev, et al. (New York: Macmillan, 1913), pp. 
39, 40. Used with the permission of The Macmillan Company. Quoted more fully in Horton, 
Contemporary Continental Theology (New York: Harper, 1938), p. 50. 
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Continuing Christ’s Work 


To carry out this dualism one step further, while churches of the 
more catholic type are in danger of refusing to see their need of repentance, 
lest they should seem to deny that the divine Christ is really in and with 
them, Protestants on the other hand are so apt to emphasize the once-for- 
allness of Christ’s work and the absolute dependence of the church on 
this once-for-all work that they neglect the idea of any genuine continuation 
of Christ’s work in and through the church which is his body. Just here, 
in the idea of a certain continuity between head and members, between 
Christ’s work and ours (or, to use the other figure, between the shepherd 
and his flock through which he goes on with his labors) there is a dualism 
in the pattern of New Testament doctrine which has tragically widened out 
into a great split between types of Christian churches. On the one hand, 
one may already see in the New Testament that Christ, the head of the 
church, appears as the descendant and successor of David. (This is one 
of the messianic ideas of the more Jewish type.) His work must be con- 
tinued by the members of the church in apostolic succession along the plane 
of history. On the other hand, Christ appears as the exalted Lord who 
speaks directly and freshly to his members by his living Spirit, so that 
continuity with him is a spiritual continuity maintained by hearing his 
word and communing with his Spirit. Here is, so to speak, an overhead, 
mysterious kind of continuity rather than anything that you could trace 
unbroken along the plane of history. In the New Testament church Christ 
was both the historic Messiah and the exalted Lord, and continuity with 
him was maintained both by preserving an unbroken tradition from the 
first apostles and by listening for the prophetic leadings of his living Spirit. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT CONTINUITY 


To this day both forms of continuity are maintained by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. I became convinced of that in a series of discussions we 
had after the Amsterdam assembly in which various people were asked to 
comment on the distinction between a more catholic type of church and a 
more protestant type of church, and the suggestion was made that this 
consisted in different kinds of continuity. Clarence Tucker Craig put it, 
in his.speech before the Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam, as the contrast between horizontal continuity along the plane 
of history (which is more catholic) and vertical continuity through the 
mysterious ever-continued work of the word and Spirit (which is the 
“spiritual” type of continuity). A series of articles discussing this ran in 
The Ecumenical Review through several years after Amsterdam. In work- 
ing on one of these myself, I became convinced that strong as some of the 
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assembly had been for the catholic side and strong as others were for 
the protestant side, there was no one of them who could possibly accept the 
proposition that the continuity on which his church was based was purely one 
or the other. I tried the experiment in an article of making Karl Barth more 
consistent with himself than he was, so as to make his view of the church 
purely vertical and purely spiritual, and on the other hand to make a 
high Anglo-Catholic bishop who had spoken for the other point of view, 
purely catholic. And the experiment proved, to my satisfaction, that if 
you did such a thing to either or both of these men, they would protest 
with all possible vehemence against you. They would say, “You are 
making me out not a Christian at all.” Indeed, it would be making them out 


not Christian at all. 


Catholicism and The Event 


If you wanted to make the apostle of horizontal continuity perfectly 
consistent with himself he would have to object to all prophetic originality 
all along the line. He would have to say, for example, that in the clash 
between the high priest Amaziah and the prophet Amos, Amos was entirely 
out of order. He was breaking ecclesiastical continuity. He was most 
irregular. Nothing could be done decently and in order if such men were 
allowed to exist, and Amaziah was right in squelching him. Moreover, in 
the conflict between later high priests and our Lord himself, it was Annas 
and Caiphas who were the good catholics, maintaining perfect continuity 
with the past, and our Lord was a dangerous revolutionary who ought to 
be and had to be squelched. And so on and on you would have to go 
maintaining a kind of catholicity that no Catholic who wants to be Christian 
would possibly tolerate. And similarly if you did the same with Karl 
Barth’s doctrine of the church everlastingly and freshly being called, you 
would dissolve the church into occasionalism. When the first draft of Karl 
Barth’s paper was read at a conference, a certain Eastern Orthodox said, 
“Yes, yes, yes, we are as anxious as Karl Barth that the windows of the 
church should be kept open to fresh draughts of the Holy Spirit, but this 
man Barth wants to keep us in a continual gale. It will blow us all to 
pieces and fragments. Is there nothing that stays put? Is there nothing 
that continues in our church?” 


Protestantism and Historic Succession 


Actually, there is no such thing as a Protestant who takes no interest 
in anything of the character of apostolic succession. He wants something 
to go on from generation to generation along the plane of history, that sees 
to it that no such tragedy occurs to the church as would be involved in a 
generation of complete biblical illiteracy. Any good Protestant is con- 
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cerned enough for horizontal continuity to be quite adamant at that point. 
On the other side, the Catholic believes in his heart of hearts that the Holy 
Spirit is not simply a rubber stamp upon regularity continuing “business 
as usual” forever and ever. He believes that the Holy Ghost is doing 
new things with the church of God in different generations. There is, 
therefore, no possibility of coming to a perfectly clear-cut distinction here. 
It is theologically embarrassing. One would like to be able to distinguish 
a Catholic from a Protestant, neatly and cleanly, so that there are no linger- 
ing odors of catholicism about the Protestants, no lingering odors of 
protestantism about the Catholics. But it cannot be done, and we should 
praise God that it is so, that in our basic principles the more catholic and 
more protestant type of Christian stand closer together than their age-old 
traditions can at present be made to look. 

It is a great tragedy that the accent now falls so heavily on the one 
or the other of these two types of Christianity that were already present in 
the New Testament. Catholics and Protestants cannot trust each other, 
and accuse one another or opposite heresies. It is a great tragedy that the 
zeal of each type of church for its favorite way of maintaining continuity 
with its head, whether of the vertical or horizontal type, the institutional 
or the spiritual, should result in the dreadful contradiction of a body of 
Christ united as to the head and divided as to the members. That is, I submit, 
a biological enormity. When the apostle Paul first sensed the possibility 
of such an outcome in the sectarian tensions within the Corinthian church, 
he felt at once that it threatened to kill the body of Christ, and uttered a 
cry of warning that still echoes portentously in our ears. “Is Christ divided? 
Was Paul crucified for you?” (Or Luther? Or Wesley? Or Campbell? 
Or anyone else that we might wish to name?) If listening to that classic 
cry of warning we learn sufficiently to abate our sectarian hostilities, to 
allow Christ’s body at least to function as one despite organizational lines, 
we shall find in the New Testament doctrine of the body of Christ an incom- 
parably clear guide to the various ministries and missions of the church 


in this present age. 


MINISTRY AND MISSION 


A body with one head and many members can serve one great cause 
in multitudinous but harmonious ways. Are all apostles? Are all prophets? 
In a broad sense, as we shall see, all are apostles and prophets. Every 
layman is. But in a stricter sense, each member, each office in the church 
has a mission and a ministry all its own by the express call of God. One 
large and absolutely essential type of ministry in the church is that of 
keeping every member of the body in vital touch with the head through the 
preaching and teaching of his Word, the administration of his sacraments 
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and the conduct of public worship. Unless this ministry of Word, sacra- 
ments and worship is kept up, with its various elements in reasonably good 
balance, the Word to articulate the meaning, the sacraments and worship 
to bring it home to our hearts, the church will lose all interior life and will 
be incapable of communicating life to the world. Now I mention one 
particular instance of needed balance in these various forms of the con- 
nected ministry, that often comes to my attention. There are many members 
of our churches who do not go to the Lord’s Supper because they do not 
know what it means. Only a ministry of the Word that interprets the 
significance of the Lord’s Supper more intelligently to members of our 
congregations will restore to the great and central sacrament of the Christian 
faith its power, its potential capacity to communicate the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God and the communion of the Holy Spirit to 
the members of his church. Only when the ministry of the sacraments is 
balanced by an interpreting ministry of the Word is the sacrament as great 
a means of grace as it is capable of being. And vice versa, there is a kind 
of Protestant verbalism, a kind of excessive talkativeness, symbolized in 
the old form of church architecture by the pulpit-centered structure in 
which the man standing behind the Book and pounding the pulpit was the 
great point of connection between the head of the church and the members 
of the church. This is a one-sided type of ministry which needs to be 
balanced by the ministry of the sacraments and the ministry of worship. 


An Educated Ministry 


Plainly this type of ministry, which through Word and worship and 
preaching maintains the connections between the head and the members, 
requires an educated leadership, able to interpret literature, versed in the 
history and traditions of the Christian movement, skilled in the conduct 
of the public worship and the sacraments. Even the Quakers, who push 
the consequences of the priesthood of all believers farther than most Pro- 
testants, acknowledge a certain necessity of leadership in this field by 
setting certain of the “weightier Friends’—a very picturesque phrase, 
“weighty Friends”’—on the facing bench with the expectation that they 
will probably speak first and so guide the course of the meeting. Now this 
is, of course, a very mild and modest acknowledgement of leadership 
compared with some other churches, but it is impressive that this occurs even 
in the Society of Friends. Most of the Protestant communions now require 
a pretty solid course of instruction of those preparing to exercise this type 
of leadership, and woe to the church if such preparation is neglected. Yet 
no group of ordained clergy, however well prepared, can possibly discharge 


this type of ministry all by themselves. 
Our Roman Catholic brethren, whose clericalism has seemed at the 
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opposite pole from the laicism of the Quakers, are now changing their 
type of church architecture and their whole manner of celebrating the mass 
to make it emphatically clear that public worship in all its elements, 
including the blessed sacrament, is an act of the whole congregation and 
not of the priest by himself. In Strasbourg three years ago, I discovered 
that the mass was commonly celebrated in the cathedral by having a man 
stand beside the celebrant before a loudspeaker; he would intone parts 
of the liturgy audibly while the priest was whispering it and he would 
raise his hands for congregational participation. The liturgical movement 
amongst our Roman Catholic brethren is a remarkable reformation to bring 
the laity, the members of the congregation, more fully into the solemn act 
of worship itself, including the supreme moment of fellowship with God 
in Christ, the communion with Christ in the Host itself, where his real 
presence actually is by the miracle of transubstantiation. If even they are 
now stressing the participation of the laity in the work of the clergy, 
through devout and intelligent hearing of the Word and receiving of the 
sacraments and collaboration in the public worship of God, how much 
more should Protestants steer clear of the deadly notion that the laity’s 
function in this field is a purely passive function of being spoon-fed by 
the clergy. I heard once a layman defined as a man who says, “Amen.” 
But a laity that does nothing but say “Amen,” while the clergy performs 
the whole ministry of the Word and the sacraments and worship, is not a 
healthy laity; neither is this a healthy function for the clergy. 


The Lay Apostolate 


If this is true of the internal ministries of the church, it is even 
more true of her external ministry to the world, ministries such as evange- 
lism, foreign missions, works of relief and charity, and social action. 
That this type of ministry is an essential part of the church’s function 
hardly needs arguing. “The Son of man came not to be served but to 
serve” (Mt. 20:28). If the church is Christ’s body, his instrument for 
reaching the world he died to save, the church must everlastingly interpret 
his gospel to mankind at home and abroad, must minister sacrificially to 
all sorts and conditions of men in every kind of need, as he ministered to 
the sick and unfortunate in Galilee, and must contend with the Prince of 
this world and prepare for the reign of God in every nation, as he did when 
he set his face to go up to Jerusalem. Now in this external ministry of 
the church to the world the laity are the proper leaders as the clergy are 
the proper leaders in the internal ministry. They are the experts, for 
they live and work in the world, speak its language, and know its problems. 
Evangelism or relief work or social action administered by clergy without 
the aid of the laity is bound to be bungling and ineffective and will not 
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actually move the church as a whole. A part of the failure of the American 
“social gospel” movement was that it was too clerical. It became a hobby 
of clergymen who preached it, in season and out of season, against a rising 
tide of objection by their leading laity, but they did not bring the laity in 
on the process of formulating the platforms of the social gospel. It is 
much more hopeful if today expert laity in the fields of economics and 
politics and technology are in on the formulation of the church’s platforms 
for action in all of these vital matters. 

It is only when the ministry of the laity, dedicating their various skills 
and gifts to Christ’s work, is recognized that the church can truly serve the 
world. This ministry is being recognized today by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Think of the doctrine of the lay apostolate amongst Roman Catholics. 
Think of the Orthodox Action movements in some of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches. Now it is becoming a truism, no longer a matter of controversy, 
that there is a universal apostolate which we may call, if we like, by the 
old Protestant phrase of the priesthood of all believers, and which our 
Catholic friends also agree is a universal apostolate of some kind. All 
are called to this without exception, but each in accordance with his special 
gifts and his special skills. This does not displace the ministry of the 
ordained clergy, even in the external ministry to the world. Leaders versed 
in basic Christian principles are needed to train and organize teams of 
lay evangelists, relief agencies, and social action groups, deferring to the 
skill of the laity in such matters as methods of presentation and organiza- 
tion, and dealing with economic and political problems, but tying in all 
such work with the basic aims and purposes of the Christian movement. I 
have seen in many conferences I have been in on, at Chateau de Bossey 
and at other centers of lay work in Europe, excellent examples of how 
the clergy and the theologians can be not merely critics, but active helpers, 
of a team of intelligent laymen trying to discover their true mission and 
calling in the actual environment in which they live. Their counsel, their 
expertness in the whole history of the Christian tradition, in the sacred 
Scriptures, and in the basic principles of Christian doctrine, is needed by 
the laity lest they shoot off at wild tangents. But this is a relationship in 
which the pre-eminence of the laity should be recognized by the clergy, 
as in the other field the pre-eminnce of the clergy should be recognized 
by the laity. The work of training the laity to do the job is very different 
from the futile attempt of the clergy to do the job themselves. God be 
thanked, we seem to be getting away from that particular folly today, both 
in Europe and in America. The idea of the church as the body with many 
members fulfilling different and distinctive functions to a common end, 
all with equal honor, ought to have delivered us from it long ago. 








3. The Colony of Heaven 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT of her long continuity with those in whom 
God worked out his purpose in the past, the church is called the people 
of God. From a second viewpoint, the church is the body of Christ, through 
which his mission and ministry in the world of the present are continued. 
From a third viewpoint, the church is a colony of heaven. She is a little, 
but highly dynamic, piece of the coming kingdom of God. She is an 
eschatological community, and was so from the beginning. 


Now the title that I have chosen for this third aspect of the church’s 
nature and mission is perhaps not too familiar; various others could 
perfectly well have been chosen. We might speak of the community of 
the Holy Spirit, and thus get a good Trinitarian balance among our three 
topics—the people of God, the body of Christ, and the community of the 
Holy Spirit. But we commonly forget that the Holy Spirit, when we 
mention it at the beginning of the third article of the Apostle’s Creed, belongs 
to eschatology. We usually do not realize that we are already in sight 
of the life everlasting when we arrive at the proposition about the Holy 
Spirit. In the New Testament, the Holy Spirit is frequently described as 
an earnest, a down payment, on our inheritance in the kingdom of God, 
and the early church felt that the great descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
their community at Pentecost was a sign of the end. Already they were 
entering into the Endzeit, already the kingdom of God was a present reality 
(this is “realized eschatology”), once the Holy Spirit was so manifestly 
and widely and powerfully poured out. This is an important fact about 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit that we ought to realize in this connection. 


PILGRIMS AND STRANGERS 


Or we could have used a title that is much used in the report on the 
main theme of the Evanston Assembly. A remarkable section in the report 
on “Christ, the Hope of the World” bears the caption, “The Pilgrim People 
of God.” If you repeat the old title, People of God, but preface it with 
the word pilgrim, you put the people of God in eager motion forward toward 
the goal. This concept entered largely into the preparatory thinking of 
the whole Evanston Assembly about the Christian hope. Professor Paul 
Minear was asked to prepare a devotional guide for all the delegates. It 
was based on I Peter, and the salutation of that letter immediately carries 
you into the atmosphere of exile. (“Pilgrims and strangers,” one transla- 
tion has it.) It is addressed to exiles by an exile. A church living in 
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exile, feeling itself a band of strangers and pilgrims on earth, is dynamic 
in relation to the surrounding society, because it is in motion towards 
a goal, invisible, but imminent. The church reaches out as a band of exiles 
presses towards the realization of their unity with those in the homeland. 
Here is a passage from the report on the main theme.’ 


The Christian Church . . . appeared as a small, obscure community, 
unwelcomed and almost unnoticed by the great world. It knew itself to 
be a colony of the heavenly fatherland planted in an alien territory, 
and looked forward to an end lying beyond this earth and a day when 
the fullness of what God had done in Christ would finally be disclosed. 
It also knew itself to bear responsibility for the world for which Christ 
died, a responsibility that drove it to action and to suffering. 

This Church still exists. It is a historical society living among other 
societies in the world, and yet not of the world. It is constantly tempted 
to settle down among secular societies, content with the achievement, 
influence, and reputation which a well-ordered and enlightened secular 
society might enjoy. But to do so is to deny both its origin and its end, 
and in fact, it is seldom permitted to do so for long. It is of its very 
nature that its members should know themselves to be strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth, pressing on towards the moment at which the Lord 
who died and rose again will confront them in His power and glory. 


This passage was the subject of the liveliest and, to me, the most inter- 
esting debate in which my section at Evanston participated. Some one arose 
and said that he did not quite like this phrase, “pilgrim people of God.” 
It seemed to imply that the church’s hope was entirely ahead of it, as though 
until the great end of all things arrived, there was no abiding place for 
God’s people on earth, as though we had nothing to thank God for in all the 
way that he had already lead us, nothing to defend, nothing to preserve 
jealously against all the corrosive and destructive forces of the world 
around, nothing to settle down in, as an inhabited city where we were glad 
and proud already to dwell. It suggested that we must be always restless, 
always dissatisfied. Was it not ungrateful to the great God who has led 
us hitherto that we should conceive ourselves everlastingly as exiles, pilgrims 
and strangers on this earth, where he had done such great things for us? 

This observation set off quite a symposium. Person after person 
arose and said why the phrase, “pilgrim people of God,” was precious to 
him and deeply significant. I particularly remember the figure of Pierre 
Maury from the French Reformed Church, as he stood and with mercurial 
French gestures, said to us how disastrous, how utterly destructive, it would 
be if we ceased to remember for a moment that we were pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth. We had, indeed, that for which we should thank God 
in what he had done for us already. It was permissible that the church 


6. Report of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme of the Second Assembly: Christ— 
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should encamp for a time to defend herself against external influences. 
But to settle down into such an attitude would be utter treason to the God 
who is always calling us forward. Yes, he said, the church may camp for 
a night, but in the morning—she marche! 


The Church on the Move 


Now this picture of a church never content to camp for more than a 
night, always discontent with being less than a mobile congregation pressing 
on towards the mark of some high calling, this is one of the great things 
about the phrase, “the pilgrim people of God.” This is another suggestive 
way of talking about the church as an eschatological community, a church 
always looking towards the kingdom of God that is to be, a church always 
under the judgment of Christ. One of the most exciting moments of the 
Lund Conference on Faith and Order in 1952, where we had gathered to 
discuss the nature of the church, was the address by Professor Edmund 
Schlink of Heidelberg. Schlink presented to us the unforgettable picture 
of the church everlastingly under the judgment of the Christ. He represents 
to us not just an impulse given to the church long ago, but the Lord who is 
coming to meet us in judgment and before whom all the church must render 
a final account for all that she has done in her history. We have our 
divisions. But what are our present divisions, sectarian and denominational, 
asked Schlink, as against that final awful division between the sheep and the 
goats which the final Judge of all will make among us according to our 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness to the mission that he has given us? He 
spoke of the effect which the trials and persecutions that many have passed 
through in our generation, have had upon the church in making her look 
more eagerly and soberly towards this final judgment of her Lord than 
she had done before, and making her live again in a state of exile, in a 
condition of detachment from any conformity with the existing order. 
Persecution forces you into a state of exile once more. 


Eschatology and Judgment 


This thunderous opening speech of Dr. Schlink, many found hard to 
take; I heard murmurs from the pews about me, as it was being given. But 
I confess that I had a continuing experience all through the conference. 
We had all our worship services in Lund Cathedral and there before us in 
the apse was a figure of the Christ, the coming Christ, the Christ on the 
clouds of heaven, before whom all his churches must render an account. 
I had a feeling, day after day, as we met there in worship, as though the 
coming Christ was sifting us all, asking us day by day, “Will this stand 
in the final judgment, this position for which you are such sticklers in today’s 
discussions? Will that stand? How will it appear before the great messianic 
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banquet in the kingdom of God? How essential are all of these things that 
you are regarding as the primary essentials in your churches?” That to me 
was a great experience of the eschatological quality of the church, of her 
need to place herself periodically in the presence of her coming Lord, not 
simply to think of herself as continuing a work he began long ago, but to 
hear him call to her out of the future, out of the tragedies and confusions 
of the world, from his kingdom that is to be, and from that church triumphant 
where he already reigns with the spirits of just men made perfect. 


MEMorY AND FORETASTE 


I have chosen the phrase colony of heaven because it expresses with a 
particularly graphic character the idea suggested in these other phrases. 
It is Moffatt’s translation of Philippians 3:20, which is sometimes rendered 
“our citizenship is in heaven,” or (in the King James version) “our conversa- 
tion is in heaven.” Here I quote T. O. Wedel’s reason for prizing Moffatt’s 
translation at this particular point. The passage comes from his book, 
The Coming Great Church, one of the most stimulating treatments of 
Christian unity that has been written in our time." 


The Greek word is politeuma, meaning a commonwealth. Luther’s 
German translation has it: “Unser Wandel ist im Himmel’—our “way- 
faring is in heaven.” But Moffatt’s New Translation gives the inspired 
rendering: “We are a colony of heaven.” 

The Church is a colony of heaven! Here is tension and resolution 
in a word. Think of a Roman colony, in St. Paul’s day, in an alien bar- 
barian land [and remember that the Philippians to whom Paul wrote this 
letter were in just such a colony]. Roman citizenship would be a treas- 
ured possession. Roman culture would be preserved and guarded and 
handed down from father to son. No individual, however, would be able 
to keep the tradition of the homeland alive by himself. He would seek the 
support of his fellows in exile [words like exile keep creeping into this 
eschatological consideration of the church’s nature]. Corporate nurture 
alone would serve. For the colony was both memory and foretaste of 
home. Members of the colony would be compelled to deal with outsiders. 
The colony might indeed have been planted as a missionary enterprise— 
imperial Rome winning loyalty for her great Pax Romana. Tension would 
exist, and compromise. Roman citizen and barbarian neighbor might be 
outwardly scarcely distinguishable. Yet what a difference in ultimate 
loyalties, in heart’s longings, or in memories. 

Is not this the life of the people of God in the World [the pilgrim 
people of God]? We, too, are only a colony of heaven. We are not the 
homeland of the final Communion of Saints. . . . Our life is tension, 
and even compromise. To escape from tension is a denial of our mission 
in historic existence. The ascetic escapist avoids the tension by withdraw- 
ing into memory or mystic contemplation of home. The secularist, on the 


7. Theodore O. Wedel, The Coming Great Church: Essays on Church Unity (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1945), pp. 76, 77. Used with permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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other extreme, exchanges his heavenly citizenship for one in the world. 
Neither is fulfilling his difficult but glorious vocation as a member of the 
colony of heaven. 

For the Church of God is the Kingdom after Pentecost but before 
Final Judgment. It is the Kingdom in history. 


CHURCH AND KINGDOM 


At this point, danger arises. It is possible so to stress the fact that the 
church is the kingdom of God already, is an earnest or a down payment or a 
foretaste of the kingdom of God, that one exalts the church overmuch. It 
was a crucial moment in the history of the West when Saint Augustine 
changed his mind, as he confesses in the City of God; having at one time 
thought that the millennium was yet to come, he finally came to the con- 
clusion that we were already in the millennium. “The saints of God even 
now reign with Christ, though not as they shall hereafter.” Saint Augustine 
does not forget the tension—some of his successors were farther advanced 
toward forgetting it than he. To stress as Augustine did that the saints of 
God even now reign with him might make it seem as though every extension 
of the one true church of God on earth (which for him was the Catholic 
Church as institution) was automatically and obviously a further triumph 
of the kingdom of God; and from that to political enormities is only another 
step. But, despite this danger, it is a great and important fact that the church 
is to be regarded as a piece of the kingdom, a dynamic expression of the 
kingdom here and now. 

One of the distinctive emphases of Christian teaching, as over against 
Jewish teaching, is that the kingdom of God is not merely something to 
hope for, to pray for, at the end of history. Messiah has come. His first 
coming was a strange coming, in humiliation and apparent failure, but he 
did indeed come and did in fact found his kingdom as a historical actual- 
ity. In his church this kingdom is manifested even now, though not as it 
shall be hereafter. We must never think of the kingdom in such a way as 
to take the pilgrim attitude away from his church, to destroy her dynamic, 
to make her content to settle down with the world in peace and harmony. 


Progress in Ecumenical Thinking 


The tension between church and kingdom and that between church and 
world are intimately involved with one another; it is very hard to keep 
them in proper balance. In the main report at Evanston, very great progress 
was made in keeping this balance. One ought to remember how violently 
some twenty or twenty-five years ago American delegates and continental 
Europeans used to fly at each other’s throats on this issue. At the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community, and State in 1937, American delegates 
held to a conception of the kingdom of God as something that was presently 
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in existence, which Christians by energetic social action were helping to 
build from day to day. How shocked the continentals were at the Americans 
for talking as though this were our kingdom and not God’s, as though we, 
with a little more Yankee hustle, by rolling up our sleeves and going to work, 
could make the kingdom come and presently show the rest of the world that 
it was feasible and quickly achievable. From the European delegates arose 
anguished protests that only in that great day when the judgment of all 
things is accomplished can we speak of God’s kingdom coming to pass here 
on earth, only through God’s eschatological action shall the kingdom be 
built. Certain Americans made a parody of what they understood to be the 
continentals’ attitude about the church and the kingdom; they based it on 
Dr. Merrill’s “Rise up, O Men of God,” a good American activist hymn. 
We thought we heard the continentals singing: 


Sit down, O men of God. His kingdom he will bring, 
Whenever it may please his will; you cannot do a thing. 
Despise the cross of Christ, don’t tread where he has trod, 
Sit, brothers of the Son of man, and leave it all to God. 


Now that was a violent conflict. I can well remember how the fur 
flew on that issue some twenty years ago. But at the Evanston Assembly, 
after three years of preparation on the part of the Committee of Twenty-five, 
the two positions which used to be held antagonistically were both described 
by all parties concerned as temptations to be avoided. If there is any such 
thing as progress in the ecumenical movement, it can be registered at that 
point. Consider this passage from the report.* 


HAVING AND HOPING 


The fact that our hope is thus anchored in a Kingdom that both has 
come and is coming gives to the life of every believer a double orienta- 
tion. He both has eternal life and hopes for it. He has the first fruits, 
and therefore he longs for the full harvest. The Messiah, who though 
rich became poor, has given him surpassing riches. Yet he has this 
treasure in an earthen vessel. The flesh wars against the Spirit and the 
Spirit against the flesh. He remains part of this fallen world, involved 
in its corruption and mutality. His life is therefore a warfare, even though 
he is guarded by Christ’s peace. 


Now comes the description of the double temptation confronting the be- 
liever :° 


On the one hand he is tempted to despair of this world and to fix his 
whole attention on that which is to come. He may forget that God keeps 
him in this world precisely as a minister of its reconcilation to Himself. 
He may be so daunted by the apparently unconquered power of evil that 
he loses all faith in the possibility that God who created and sustains the 


8. Report of the Advisory Commission, p. 7. 
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world can also make His power known in it. In his longing for the hea- 
venly city with all its blessedness he may pass by his fellow-man, fallen 
among thieves, and leave him by the roadside. 

On the other hand . . . because he has been brought out of dark- 
ness into light and made a sharer here and now in Christ’s risen power, 
he may forget that what is given here is still only a foretaste. He may 
so confine his attentions to the possibilities of this present world as to 
forget that the whole world lies under judgment. He may confuse man’s 
achievements with God’s Kingdom and so lose the only true standard of 
judgment upon human deeds. He may forget the true dimensions of man’s 
existence as a child of God created and redeemed for eternal life, and by 
seeking the end of human life within earthly history make man the mere 
instrument of an earthly plan, and so dehumanize him. 


(This was the thing Karl Barth thundered against at Amsterdam when 
he said, “No Christian Marshall plan. Do not debase the Christian gospel 
by turning it into a human plan or program, necessary as human plans and 
programs are in our service of God’s kingdom.”’) 

In this passage there is an admirable statement of the balance between 
having and hoping, between the church that is the kingdom even now, and 
the church that must press on as a pilgrim people of God toward the 
kingdom that is to be, both temporarally and eternally. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


There is another closely related tension in the church, that between 
worldliness and other-worldliness. The church, unless she is very careful, 
tends to go around a kind of a circle in her relationships to the world, from 
a kind of detached, self-complacent, self-centered other-worldliness to a kind 
of activist service that finally indentifies her with the forces of the environ- 
ment and makes her hardly distinguishable from it. Some years ago I 
listened to a discussion in the local Y.M.C.A. on the Oberlin campus that 
seemed to me symbolic of a recurrent problem not only in the Y.M.C.A. 
but in the church at large. We had a cabinet meeting to discuss the fact 
that the local Y.M.C.A. was doing a lot of things that could be just as 
well done by any secular organization, and there was a big debate on 
making this a more distinctively Christian Y.M.C.A. than it had been for the 
past few years. Listening in on this discussion was a man who had graduated 
three years earlier and had since been out as our representative at our 
school in China. Now, about seven years from the time when he had first 
joined the Y.M.C.A., he was listening to this discussion. After a while he 
broke in and said, “Fellows, you don’t know how queer this makes me feel. 
When I first came to this college our Y.M.C.A. was mainly interested in 
Bible study and cabinet prayer meetings, and the criticism that was offered 
of our organization was that we were too much a holier-than-thou society. 
We were too ingrown, too self-centered. We weren’t serving as the Y.M.C.A. 
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typically serves the world. We were too other-worldly. Recognizing that 
this was a fair criticism and a dangerous situation, we put the captain of the 
football team and the head of the Student Council on the Y cabinet, and we 
began doing all kinds of useful things. And now, you say, we are doing 
nothing that couldn’t be done by any secular organization, we'd better haul 
off and be a more distinctively Christian organization. Look out,” he said; 
“in another year you will be right back where I came in. You'll be a 
holier-than-thou society again.” 

That amused me at the time, but it stuck in my memory as a most 
instructive piece of history, a rather rapid piece of history, for the Y.M.C.A. 
is a rather rapid organization compared with the church. But the church on 
longer cycles has tended to go around this kind of cycle in her relationship 
to the world. There have been periods of introversion in the church’s life, 
in which she has been content to be a little self-contained colony, not caring 
too much about earth and her worldly surroundings, so long as she felt 
in communion with heaven. Such an attitude has not been adequate to her 
mission, for the church is sent to the world, and the kingdom-that-is-to-be 
is a kingdom that must be contended for on the battlefields of earth and not 
something into which we can be lifted on flowery beds of ease through 
celestial contemplation. Therefore the church has been stimulated, even 
goaded, by the historical situation, through which the providence of God has 
worked upon her, to become a more out-going organization, more shrewd 
in her understanding of her secular environment, more apt in her phrase- 
ology, more calculated in her methods of making contact with and impact 
upon her society. Then periods of real advance in the church’s mission to 
the world have taken place. But easily this slides over into immersion in 
secularism, satisfaction with methods that have worked, a kind of idolatry of 
these methods. Presently, without realizing what is happening to her, the 
church becomes a reflection of her secular environment instead of a force 
capable of molding and transforming it. Then it is necessary that the church 
once more bethink her of her celestial character, once more realize that she 
takes her final orders from her Lord, that her final citizenship is not here 
below but in the heavenly commonwealth. Ideally this results, not in 
introversion again, but in some such dynamic relationship of church to 
environment as Toynbee describes in A Study of History. He remarks that 
in critical periods, those who live in another world, who feel that they are 
exiles alienated from the existing order, living in an order that is yet to be, 
become not only the prophecy of but the active force in historical revolution. 
Those things which can be shaken are shaken to pieces, and this little com- 
munity, living with the power of the future in it, becomes a mighty force 
leading over from one era in God’s reading of history to a new era. This 
is the church’s destiny. 
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The Truth in Apocalyptic Thought 


In his providence God has pitched the church back in our time into a 
period of persecution and difficulty, so that she knows again she is an 
exile and a stranger on earth. There is a kind of apocalyptic feel even in 
certain Christian countries today that is reminiscent of that pronouncedly 
apocalyptic mood that pervades our New Testament. Through repeated 
visits to continental Europe in the years since World War II, and particularly 
in the years immediately after the war, I have come to have a new opinion 
about apocalypse. Reading Schweitzer in my youth, I was profoundly shaken 
by his insistence upon the apocalyptic elements in the New Testament and 
wondered if the founders of Christianity were afflicted with folly. But as I 
have sensed the mood of modern Europe, after a period when day-by-day 
planning for the future by intelligent forethought has been out of the 
question, I have begun to see that in certain periods of history apocalyptic 
thinking is true thinking. It is the only way in which faith in God can be 
affirmed. I remember being, just after the close of the war, in a student 
conference in Switzerland where British and American delegates were 
speaking about political action as a duty to which all Christians were called. 
A Russian got up and said, “But my dear friends, you talk as if you were 
still in the nineteenth century, when it was respectable to be a Christian and 
when Christians had influence in the world. Don’t you realize that there 
are many parts of the world, including my country, where it is a crime to 
try to exercise Christian political action, where the only political parties 
you could possibly join would mean treason to your Christian faith? What 
can you do under such circumstances but hold firm to your faith and pray 
God for an earthquake?” 


“Hold firm to your faith and pray God for an earthquake”! That is 
almost a perfect formula for the apocalyptic mood in which our New 
Testament was actually written, for it comes from a period when such faith 
was required of the early church. Now going back into such a period, we 
are called to a fresh appraisal of our ways of thinking about the church 
in her relationship to the world. 


The apocalyptic mood is less manifest in Europe today than it was 
in the years immediately after the war. The more ordinary and normal 
course of events, as we call it, is tending more to reassert itself. Our country 
has never been driven to the extremities that many other parts of the world 
have been driven to in recent years. I do not maintain that apocalyptic 
circumstances and the apocalyptic mood are the only right way of Christian 
thinking. I do insist, however, that a worldly church which imagines that 
through step-by-step planning and action she can build the kingdom of God 
steadily and progressively is sure in the last resort to be driven back into 
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apocalypse through the failure of her efforts. Mere extension of the church, 
mere realization of her wise plans in her immediate worldly environment, 
does not infallibly make the kingdom of God. Neither do resistance to perse- 
cution and groaning prayer for a great earthquake answer to the whole 
Christian calling. Days will yet come when the emergency passes and an 
emergency mood no longer answers to the call of God in the new historical 
situation. Alternation between the kind of desperate faith which is appro- 
priate to periods of social breakup or downright persecution and sober, 
reverent forethought appropriate to more settled periods is observable in 
the whole history of the church and will, I presume, go on in the future. 


THe New TESTAMENT CHURCH 


As we hope and pray for a genuine renewal of the church that will 
again make her both have the kingdom and hope for the kingdom, living 
in the world but not of the world, our thoughts go back to the New Testament 
church as the great inspiration and model for all later eras in church history. 
As we go back to the New Testament church, we ought not to imagine that we 
can simply reproduce it in our time. God has a special calling for each 
historical era. We cannot merely turn the clock back. We cannot, even in 
imagination, completely share the situation of the New Testament church. 
We cannot recover the urgency of her expectation that the end of all things 
was almost immediately at hand, that the day of the Lord was actually 
coming immediately upon them. Neither can we recover a pre-Constantinian 
innocence about political and social affairs. The early church was politically 
and socially inexperienced. A few centuries later, through the great miracle 
that the Christians did not expect, their faithfulness in an apocalyptic age 
was used of God to create a mighty revolution in the Roman Empire. Their 
expectation of a near and immediate revelation of the kingdom of God 
on earth made them run like wildfire through the Roman world, constituted 
them the only strong force in a decaying social order, and led a great and 
canny Emperor to try to build a restored empire on the Christian republic. 
When that happened they were not prepared with a social ethic. They had 
not accustomed their minds to the thought that they might live in a situation 
where they might have actual social influence and would have to give an 
answer to the questions, what is best to be done in the name of such realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God as is presently possible in this era, or what is 
next to be done in this Christian empire. The early church was not prepared 


for this. 


The Message of Church History 


Standing in the twentieth century, we look back, not only upon the 
New Testament church, but upon all the eras that have succeeded it, and 
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consider the experience of the church in changing circumstances. Sometimes 
she was more immersed in her worldly environment, sometimes more de- 
tached from it. All these experiences we need to contemplate in order to 
draw the appropriate lessons which God’s providence has been teaching us. 
It is possible for a Christian community to become as isolated from the 
world as certain Amish communities, so concerned to avoid all traces of 
worldliness that even buttons, as distinct from hooks-and-eyes, seem to be 
a concession to the world, the flesh, and the devil. Such a community may 
be so isolated that it does indeed earn a certain grudging respect from the 
world and in times of great distress even make one envy the peace, the 
koinonia, the genuine simple-hearted friendliness and abundant love of such 
a self-contained Christian society. Yet on the whole it creates the impression 
of the queerness of Christians rather than of the dynamic power of the 
gospel for precisely this world in which we now live. We must also note 
through the long process of history that when the church gets canny and 
shrewd and well-adjusted (a very popular word in our era) to its environ- 
ment, then she easily betrays herself by immersion in the very order which 
she thinks she is guiding to its proper perfection. All these historical lessons 
we need to remember, along with the lesson of the New Testament church. 


But the early church’s deep, inward fellowship, the koinonia, corre- 
sponds so deeply to a great hunger of our era that surely part of our mission 
is to live in such fellowship with the New Testament church that the meaning 
of this may be freshly realized in the depersonalized society of our day. 
The reverence for individual persons in deep fellowship with one another 
that one sees in the Christian koinonia at its best is a great treasure to be 
preserved and reproduced and freshly realized in our modern environment. 
The missionary outreach of the early church must also be recovered, its 
power to shake and transform men and nations by its revolutionary reaching 
for a radically new order which is in heaven—in heaven both as the church 
triumphant already and as the new order that in faith can be seen, manifest 
on earth and victorious in eternity. 


CONDITIONS OF RENEWAL 


For some years now I have reflected on the formula of my old teacher, 
Professor Eugene Lyman, as to the conditions under which a genuine renewal 
of the vital and revolutionary character of the Christian church may take 
place. It is based upon the circumstances in which the great movements of 
renaissance or reformation or revitalization have taken place in the past. 
Three things, he says, are most necessary: (1) a vital sense of contemporary 
needs, realistically surveyed; (2) a firm grip upon great historic traditions 
and precedents, the first of which is the New Testament church itself; (3) 
a vivid sense of present spiritual possession (the same God who was the God 
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of our fathers, the God of the New Testament, the God of the church in all 
its great periods of renewal, is still the living God, ready to pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh again in our age). If these three factors are present, 
then there is a chance for the church to become revolutionary and world- 
shaking as she was in the New Testament period. 


In three great movements now going on we have the makings of such 
a renewal. There is a great biblical renewal in our time, to which Suzanne 
de Dietrich has consecrated a valuable book." This movement ignores the 
old lines which used to divide Roman Catholics who were cautious about 
Bible reading and Protestants who were enthusiastic about it. Today Cath- 
olics and Eastern Orthodox are reading their Bible freshly with the advice 
and consent of their bishops and their leading authorities. They are not 
against it. A second great movement going on is the lay renewal. The fresh 
consciousness of the Christian laity that they are the church and a vivid 
sense of the conditions of the world as it is are coming to the fore, since 
the laity live in the world and are expert in its conditions and problems. 
Along with these, a liturgical renewal is sweeping over the churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant. Sometimes I think the Catholics are becoming 
much more protestant in their sense of community in worship, and many 
of the Protestant churches are fairly galloping toward catholicism in their 
enthusiasm for liturgical forms. New things are happening, and the three 
conditions which Professor Lyman lays down for a genuine renewal in 
the church are all in different manners being met. 

The great service of the ecumenical movement, as I see it, is that these 
developments which might be separate, left to make partial impacts upon the 
mind and life of the church of our time, are being held together and made 
aware of one another. The best movements of our time are simultaneously 
bringing the church back to its first principles and its biblical basis on the 
one hand and out into contemporary life on the other hand, under the 
guidance of the self-same Spirit who launched the early church into such 
a whirlwind advance across the Roman Empire. We need to pray God that 
our churches may come to have this lost revolutionary drive which is so 
manifest in the New Testament church. We need also to provide the human 
conditions whereby the Spirit of God can remake our churches, can make 
them more vital, more dynamic, more active in relation to their environment. 

If the church in our revolutionary era realizes her membership in an 
order to be—whose earnest, whose down payment, whose partial realization 
is in our midst, moving in our midst, towards its consummation—then her 
spirit, her efforts, and her plans may be reshaped to match the era into which 
God has projected us. 


10. S. de Dietrich, Le renouveau biblique: principles, méthodes, applications pratiques 
(Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestle, 1949). 


























The Doctrine of Authority 


The Church and the Scriptures 
By E. L. Williams 


UNITY IN THE business world depends upon all who participate 
being bound by the same measure of quantities and values. All must adhere 
to the pound weight, the foot rule, and the standard monetary unit—the 
dollar or the pound sterling. If the grocer weighed butter by one weight and 
the housewife weighed it by another there would be no unity. In all fields 
some common ground of appeal, some final authority beyond individuals 
and groups, is essential to unity. So the question of authority is crucial for 
Christian unity. We shall make little, if any real progress on the road to 
unity without settling the question of authority. 


THE FINAL AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


The final authority for religious people is God. His mind and will 
provide the Absolute. But God is known to man only by revelation. His 
nature, character, mind, and will must be disclosed to us by his initiative. 
God must descend in order to be fully known. 


It is true that God has not left himself without witness. He is manifest 
in a general way and is generally known through Nature, history, and man’s 
aesthetic, moral, and religious experience. The living religions of the 
world and the great, historical moral systems bear witness to this general 
revelation or manifestation of God, but at the same time they bear witness 
to the inadequacy of this general knowledge. A manifestation of a different 
and higher order is necessary to an adequate knowledge of God. God must 
take special action and communicate with man in a supernatural way to be 
fully and truly known. Some prefer to confine revelation to this special 
self-manifestation of God. Whatever our terminology of revelation, we are 
convinced that God has disclosed himself to man and given us a knowledge 
which could not be gained apart from the divine initiative. 


We believe this revelation has been given through the history of 
Israel—through what God did—and through what he said through the 
inspired prophets of Israel. The Old Testament may be described as a 
record of inspired history and inspired men. The culmination of this com- 
munication of God to men is found in Christ. The complete and perfect 
revelation is found in what God did and said in and through him. 
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For Christians the final authority is found in the revelation of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is clearly asserted in the 
ecumenical statement found in the report of Edinburgh, 1937: 

He calls and fashions His chosen people and speaks His Word to His 

prophets and apostles, interpreting to them the meaning of His action. 

In the fullness of time the Word, the Eternal Son of God, is manifested 

in Christ our Lord, the Incarnate Word, and His redeeming work. . . . 

We are as one in asserting the uniqueness and supremacy of the reve- 
lation given in Christ, in whose Name alone salvation is offered to the 
world. 


The final authority for religious people is God; for Christians the 
final authority is God as revealed in Christ. For all practical purposes the 
final authority is Christ. Much controversy has centered around the medi- 
ation of this authority. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


In emphasizing the authority of the Scriptures, we must be careful 
to draw attention to the distinction between the covenants and to claim final 
authority for the New Testament. We do not undervalue, or discard, or 
reject the Old Testament. Its values remain; the roots of the New are in 
the Old. It is as a door to the New and, indeed, it often serves as a key 
in unlocking the treasures of the New. But we must avoid carrying the Old 
Testament over into the church as authoritative. We dare not forget: “Ye 
have heard it was said by them of old time. . . . But I say unto you.” 


Ecumenical Acknowledgment of the Authority of the Scriptures 


One of the outstanding ecumenical publications of recent years is 
Biblical Authority for Today, prepared under the auspices of the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches and first published in 1951. 
A few selections from it may be taken as representing the ecumenical 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Scriptures. 


In this book we, as members of different Christian confessions and 
denominations, living in different parts of the world, have made an at- 
tempt to read and interpret Holy Scripture together. We could not have 
done so unless our common starting point had been the Bible, which 
bound us together even before we knew each other personally. In all our 
churches around the world, the Bible is read and its passages proclaimed 
in preaching, in liturgy, in fellowship and in service: the message of 
man’s salvation through Jesus Christ, our Lord.’ 


“There is no question of an alternative (still less rival) authority to the 


Bible in the Church’s tradition, in ‘natural law’ or the like.’”* 
1. Leonard Hodgson (ed.), The Second World Conference on Faith and Order (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938), p. 228. Used with the permission of The Macmillan Company. 
2. From Biblical Authority for Today, edited by Alan Richardson and Wolfgang Schweitzer, 
1951, the Student Christian Movement Press and The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 


3. Ibid., p. 12. 
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The Christian’s authority lies in the will of God. It is agreed that 
the Bible stands in a unique position in mediating that will to us. . . . 
It is agreed that the Bible is our common starting point, for there 
God’s Word confronts us, a word which humbles the hearers so that they 
are more ready to listen and to discuss than they are to assert their own 


opinions. 
a * * * * 


It is agreed that, although we may differ in the manner in which 
tradition, reason and natural law may be used in the interpretation of 
Scripture, any teaching that clearly contradicts the Biblical position can- 
not be accepted as Christian.‘ 


Going back to the Edinburgh report we read this statement concerning 
the Scriptures: “A testimony in words is by divine ordering provided for the 
revelation uttered by the Word. This testimony is given in Holy Scripture, 
which thus affords the primary norm for the Church’s teaching, worship 
and life.’”* 


The Primary Witness to the Facts of Revelation 


The Bible stands in a unique position as the primary witness to the 
facts of revelation. 

This point is of particular interest in relation to the final Christian 
revelation. It appears that at first the facts of revelation in and through 
Christ were preserved through an oral tradition. At that stage the community 
was the mediator of the facts. However, the tradition was soon put into 
writing. We can conceive the possibility of the tradition being preserved 
through the successive testimony of the Christian community, but the dangers 
of memory and oral tradition are apparent to all. It seems providential that 
the facts of revelation were preserved in writing, and that from among all 
the writings there was a selection made by the church. It is beyond reasonable 
doubt that this selection was made under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
so that the New Testament appeared as an accepted record of the tradition 
or the facts of revelation. It came to stay as a primary witness to Christ 
and the whole system of truth that centres in him. Here was testimony which 
came from eye-witnesses, or was based on the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
It had upon it the seal of the community in which the oral tradition was 
preserved. All other writings or any other form of record is secondary. 


Grounds of Acceptance of Scriptural Authority 


It is important to recognize how the authority of the Bible is wrapped 
up with the quality of its message. Authority is something inherent. It is 
not something which is conferred on the Bible by a theory of inspiration. 
Its claim to inspiration and authority rests upon its quality. We accept the 


4. Ibid., pp. 240, 241. 
5. Hodgson, op. cit., p. 229. 
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Bible as in some sense God-breathed because of the authoritative quality we 
find in it. In the last analysis the inspiration and authority of the Bible 
are experienced. 


In the fullness of time the believing community accepted Christ because 
of what he was and because of the testimony of the old prophetic Scriptures. 
And in turn the church accepts the Old Testament as a divine word because 
of what Christ was. The Scripture led men to Christ, and Christ then 
confirmed faith in those Scriptures as a divine Word. Divinity meets in the 
witnessing word and the Living Word. 


The New Testament is a record of Christ’s life and teaching, his deeds 
and words, and of the apostolic interpretation of him—the doctrine of 
Christ. The writers of the New Testament believed they were writing under 
the inspiration of God and of Christ’s promise that the Spirit would guide 
them into all truth. Paul was firmly convinced of his own experience on the 
Damascus road and in the following days. He staked his life on the convic- 
tion that he had been face to face with the divine Lord. This experience, 
combined with the facts preserved by the church, convinced Paul that the 
gospel he preached was a word of God and no mere word of man. 


We accept this conviction of Paul and other New Testament writers for 
two main reasons. Firstly, because the Holy Spirit in us confirms to us his 
word in the New Testament. “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God. . . . They are spiritually discerned.” But the Spirit in each 
of us, and in the church discerns the things of the Spirit of God in the New 
Testament. Deep calls to deep. Secondly, we accept the New Testament 
witness as from God because it is consonant with Christ. The written word 
is consistent with the Living Word. Though He is mediated to us by the 
Bible, he is the measure of the Bible in its own bosom. 


Christ is at the heart of the Bible. The Old Testament points forward 
to him and the New Testament looks back to him. He is the keystone of an 
arch. It is the nature of a keystone to lock and hold other stones together 
as a whole, while it holds its position through the correlation and cooperation 
of the other stones. In terms of this figure both the Old Testament and the 
New Testament without Christ are unsupported arcs. He without the Old 
and New Testaments is an unsupported keystone. None stands alone. But 
together they stand in a coherent whole. The divine word leads us to faith 
in the divine Lord, and the divine Lord leads us to faith in the divine 
word. The Old Testament, the New Testament, and Christ cohere as a 
consistent whole. The divine Lord and the divine word hold together. 


We find a parallel note in Biblical Authority for Today: “It is agreed 
that the centre and goal of the whole Bible is Jesus Christ. This gives the 
two Testaments a perspective in which Jesus Christ is seen both as the fulfil- 
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ment and the end of the Law.’” 
THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY 
The Search for Authority is a Search for Objectivity 


In a variety of everyday situations the individual seeks some standard 
or court of appeal beyond himself. He does this either to escape responsi- 
bility or to gather the weight of authority, e.g., the public servant seeking 
out or falling back on a government regulation. 

The philosopher in his search for reality is seeking something beyond 
human thought, imagination and creation. Or at least he is seeking to 
discover whether there is anything beyond the human mind. Is there an 
objective reality which imposes itself upon man, and to which he must in 
some sense submit? 

The ethicist is concerned with the nature of the ‘ought.’ What is the 
ultimate sanction? Is there an objective standard? Are there values beyond 
human thought and creation? Is there an objective ground for moral 
authority? 

The religionist is concerned with the reality of God. Is God an objective 
reality or simply the highest creation of the human mind? If God is real 
how can we be sure of his will? How can we be sure we are not creating God 
in our own image and projecting our own wills as his will? Can we get 
beyond the voice of man and be sure of the voice of God? 


The Inevitable Subjective Element 


Even when the public servant finds the desired government regulation 
there is still his interpretation and application of it. 

When the philosopher grapples with the problem of the external world 
he can never get beyond his perception. He can only know the world as he 
perceives it. He is shut up within the limits of his perception. He can never 
walk around behind his perception and compare the world as it is in itself 
with his perception of it. Kant’s problem remains. We cannot answer the 
question as to how the world would look if it did not look. There can be no 
purely objective check upon the nature of the external world. It is always 
a check per the subject’s perception. 

The ethicist’s recognition of value is subject to his valuing sense, and 
many factors condition him as a valuing subject. 

If the religionist says God is revealed in history, he has to recognize 
that history is not completely objective because the events of history are 
always interpreted by some principle. The historian does not come to the 
events with an empty mind. The Marxist interprets the events of history 
according to the principle of economic determinism. The religionist comes 


6. Richardson and Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 241. 
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to the events with faith and applies the principle of providence to them. 
It is necessary then to apply to the historical interpretation the test of coher- 
ence. Does the account of events cohere? Does it make sense of the events? 
Does it give us a rational whole? 

The interpretation of what God does comes to us through men, even if 
the claim be made that the mediators were moved by the Holy Spirit. If 
the claim be made that God spoke to certain men, and through them to 
others, it is always a message through men. What guarantee is there that 
the message escapes the limits of the human mediator? 

The Bible was produced in a historical and human setting. It is written 
in the language and varying styles of men. It has come through the thought 
forms of the times in which it was written. It seems apparent that in some 
instances at least the limits of time and human conceptions are upon it. 

Traditional Moslems ensure the objectivity of the Koran by a tradition 
that the book dropped down from heaven. Within Christianity a similar 
attempt to preserve the objectivity of the Bible is made through such types of 
theory as the dictation theory of inspiration. It appears to us that the 
evidences of the human element make such theories untenable. 

Where then can we look for objectivity in the Bible and our faith? 


The Coherence Test of Truth and Objectivity 


In the world of sense we must rely on our senses. If we cannot we are 
hopelessly deceived and confused. For instance, when my sense of sight tells 
me there is an object out there of a certain size, shape and color, I can 
normally rely on my perception. If there are some doubts I may pinch 
myself to see whether I am awake and not dreming. I may make a check 
through other senses and see whether they agree in telling the same story. 
That is, I may touch the object, smell it, taste it, listen to it. 

I cannot get through to the object by any other way but my senses. 
There is no check-up by any other route to test whether the object in itself 
is just as my senses represent it to be. I can only apply a coherence test by 
which I test whether each sense tells the same story. I may also check up 
on my sense impression on one occasion with my sense impression on another. 
This is similar to the coherence check on simple additions. If I add up a 
column of figures five times and get the same answer each time (a most 
unlikely result for some people) I reasonably conclude that this is the 


correct total. 
A further coherence check on our sense impressions is gained by 


comparison with other persons. If others see an object as I do and if they 
say it is of the shape, size, and color I perceive, I am satisfied that my 
perceptual judgment in this case is true. Coherence has assured me that 
there really is an object out there and that it really is of a certain nature. 
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If there are some people who say the red thing is green I simply conclude 
that they are color blind. Or if there are some who see all things as yellow 
I conclude they are suffering from jaundice. 

In the sensory world we must accept our sense impressions, and 
normally we can rely on them. When our sense impressions cohere in our 
own experience and cohere with the sense impressions of others we are 
perfectly satisfied about the reality of the world which we know through 
our senses. Is there a world of reality beyond this which we can reach other 
than through our senses? May we not rely on our thought conceptions, our 
moral intuitions and religious experiences as ways to reality? Should we 
not equally rely on them as we rely on our sense impressions in relation 
to the sense world? If we find coherence in the moral consciousness and 
religious ideas of man, may we not accept these as reflections of truth? 

Normally a moral consciousness is found in all men. Man is poten- 
tially moral. He is capable of responding to moral values. Some system 
of morality is characteristic of man. Certain moral values are well-nigh 
universal. Here is a moral coherence which is akin to the coherence in 
sense perception. The same is true in the religious experience of man. 
Religion is a universal phenomenon. Amid all the variations there are 
conceptions and responses which are common to all religious systems. 
Once more we have religious coherence akin to the coherence in sense 
perception. If man’s coherent perceptual judgments are not objectively 
grounded man is constituted as to believe a lie. This is also true if his 
moral and religious judgments are not objectively grounded. If his coherent 
perceptual judgments are accepted as objectively grounded it is reasonable 
to assume that his moral and religious judgments are also. 

If we accept this conclusion that moral and religious experience point 
to spiritual reality—spiritual values and God—we may further ask whether 
there is any concrete confirmation of this reality to which moral and 
religious consciousness point. Is there any point at which this reality 
comes to earth and gives us a certainty akin to our certainty about the 
existence of the material world? Have we an indubitable objectivity in 
Christianity? We believe we have such in the objectivity of Christ. 


The Objectivity of Christ 


Christianity is the religion of the incarnation. Christ, the Word made 
flesh, is the center of our faith. The Jesus of history as the incarnate Word 
makes Christianity a historical religion in the sense that no other religion 
is. Our faith is objectively grounded in the Jesus of history. The four 
Gospels cohere in their picture of the historical Jesus and in their interpre- 
tation of him as more than man. This coherence is maintained in the Acts 
and the epistles. The New Testament does not create the Christ; he creates 
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the New Testament. It is grounded in the objective Christ. Its coherence 
points to objectivity. Coherence is the test of each part. If there is a 
statement or an idea which does not cohere with Christ and the whole it 
lacks the authority of the whole yet in no sense destroys that authority. 

Christ stands at the center of the Bible—Old and New Testaments— 
and its objectivity, truth and authority are checked and guaranteed by 
coherence with him. 

It is true that inspiration is a means of securing an objective word of 
God beyond the word of man, but the proof of inspiration and consequent 
objectivity, is coherence with the objective Christ and the body of truth 
which centers in him. The quality and coherence of the New Testament 
message lead us to accept its inspiration and objectivity. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRADITION 


One of the problems faced in the Faith and Order discussions of the 
ecumenical movement is the relation of the tradition of the Church to the 
Bible The problem is clearly stated in the Edinburgh report: 


There is a matter for fuller discussion in the problem of the tradition 
of the Church and its relation to Holy Scripture. By tradition is meant 
the living stream of the Church’s life. Thus the Orthodox East, but not it 
alone, . . . does not exclude from tradition some beliefs which do not 
rest explicitly on Scripture, though they are not in contradition with it. 

We are as one in recognizing that the Church, enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, has been instrumental in the formation of the Bible. But 
some of us hold that this implies that the Church under the guidance of 
the Spirit is entrusted with the authority to explain, interpret and com- 
plete (sympleroun) the teaching of the Bible, and consider the witness of 
the Church as given in tradition as equally authoritative with the Bible 
itself. Others, however, believe that the Church . . . is bound exclusively 
by the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice and, while accepting 
the relative authority of tradition, would consider it authoritative only 
in so far as it is founded upon the Bible itself.’ 


Even among those churches which assert the final authority of the 
Scriptures, it appears that on some points, when pressed, they will accept 
the authority of tradition as supplementary to the Scriptures. The adoption 
of infant sprinkling on the basis of tradition is a case in point. 

Among those who accept the authority of tradition it is asserted that 
the church was before the New Testament and that the authority of the 
Scriptures rests on the authority of the church. 

It is true that the church existed before any of the books of the New 
Testament were written, and it was not until sometime later that the individual 
books were recognized as authoritative and selected by the church to form 


7. Hodgson, op. cit., pp. 229, 230. 
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the New Testament canon. But the church was produced by the facts of 
revelation or the gospel. These facts were before and beyond the church. 
It was under their authority from the beginning. These facts were first 
preserved orally. The written word was merely a new and later form of 
preservation. The New Testament is only the cistern in which is preserved 
the facts of revelation which produced the church. Though the church 
authorized the books for the New Testament, it did not derive its authority 
from the church, but from the facts which it preserved. If the church 
as a community, preserving the gospel in its life and witness, did exercise 
any authority it subjected itself to the authority of the New Testament 
as the accredited record of the authoritative facts of revelation, the authorized 
constitution of the church. Such a selection and authorization was surely 
within the providence of God. 


Authorization should not be confused with authority. To authorize 
is not to confer authority. It is merely to recognize and endorse what is 
authoritative in itself. 


The acceptance of any kind of absolute authority in the church 
through tradition or the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the community 
subjects us to an undue subjectivism. We can guard against this only 
by subjecting the church to the measure of the New Testament. History 
has shown us that when the church assumes an authority in its own right, 
shut up within its own claims to be guided by the Spirit, the result is 
departure from primary New Testament teaching, confusion and division. 


The guidance of the Holy Spirit in the church is integral to our faith, 
but it is a guidance which must be tested by the New Testament. Such 
guidance does not give us new facts of revelation. Rather does it give us 
illumination whereby we gain deeper insights to the revelation and better 
application of revelation to current life. Things we had missed come to 
light, and things we had misunderstood are truly shown to us. We are 
corrected and led forward by new light that breaks from the word. We 
receive not new facts of revelation, but progressive illumination. 

Having said this, what can be said for the place of tradition and the 
church as we wrestle with the problem of authority? 

While the church must be subject to the New Testament, if we are to 
escape the anarchy of a perverse individualism we do well to recognize 
that it is the New Testament as set down in the midst of a living community 
that provides our authority. While the absolute is found in the New 
Testament itself we shall be helped to find an immediate; relative, 
working authority in the whole Christian community’s interpretation of 
the New Testament as helped by the tradition of the church under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 











The Kingdom of God 


The Biblical Doctrine and Our Present Situation 
By S. Marion Smith 


JESUS INTRODUCED his ministry with the proclamation of the 
imminency of the kingdom of God and made that theme central in his 
preaching and teaching; hence the importance of our subject. Perhaps 
neither Jew nor Christian ever had any clear and definite conception of 
the kingdom; if the evidence we have is at all indicative, no one ever, in 
any authoritative way, gave any complete definition or description of it, 
and this possibly is due to the semi-ineffable factor involved in such a 
conception. The mingling of the future and the heavenly does not offer 
human concepts and language an easy object to grasp and express. As 
a result, imagination will always play an active part in any attempt to de- 
scribe the kingdom, thus providing a dimension elusive for definition. 


THE Kincpom IN JEWISH THINKING 


Etymologically, the basic meaning of the term “kingdom” is “a reign- 
ing” or “a ruling.” The kingdom of God, then, is God’s reigning or ruling. 
It does not primarily involve the conception of a territory or its inhabitants, 
but rather of God’s act in reigning or ruling, and in the biblical setting it 
is often his rule as over against the rule of Satan. Of course, his rule is 
over creation or people, but the term kingdom only secondarily involves them. 

The kingdom in Jewish thinking was an eternal fact. “His kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom and his dominion is from generation to genera- 
tion.”* “Praised be thou, O Lord and King, great and mighty is thy 
greatness; Lord of the whole creation of the heaven; King of kings and 
God of the whole world.”* “The Lord has established his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom rules over all.’”* 

The kingdom was also a present manifestation. When a pious Jew 
recited the Shema or fulfilled the Torah, he was “taking upon himself the 
yoke of the kingdom.” But the fact that God ruled was often obscured 
be the evidence of evil seemingly dominating the earth. This provided the 
concept of the future consummation of the kingdom of God when he would 
completely rule and all opposition to him would be destroyed. “The Lord 
will become king over all the earth.”* “Then will his government appear 
over all his creatures; then will the devil have an end and sorrow will be 
done away.” 


1. Daniel 4:3. 2. Enoch 84:2. 3. Ps. 103:19. 
4. Zech. 14:9. 5. Assump. of Moses 10:1. 
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Jesus’ TEACHINGS ABOUT THE KINGDOM 


It is quite probable that the common Jewish ideas about the kingdom 
were those which Jesus visualized in his ministry. The world was 
dominated by Satan and the time had arrived when God would assert his 
rule and bring the domination of evil to an end. It seems clear that Jesus 
interpreted his ministry as a part of the kingdom. His power to expel 
demons was a demonstration of the presence of the reign or rule of God.° 
His reply to John the Baptist was the effect that what he was doing was 
a fulfillment of the long promised hope of the kingdom or messianic reign 
of God.” It is equally certain that Jesus visualized a consummation of 
the kingdom in the near future: “I tell you truly there are some standing 
here who will not taste of death before they see the kingdom of God.* “You 
will not have gone through all the towns of Israel before the Son of Man 
comes.”® Some scholars have inferred that this consummatory event 
reflects in Jesus’ thinking an apocalyptic, cataclysmic happening which 
would usher in the new age in some world-transforming act.”* It is quite 
probable that the ideological framework of Jesus’ thinking was apocalyptical. 

But here is an area in which biblical scholars have differed. Some 
have suggested that the apocalyptical framework reflects the thinking of 
the early church rather than the mind of Jesus. Also, in this connection 
some have contended that the identification of Jesus and his mighty acts 
as evidence of the presence of the kingdom is the interpretation of the 
early church rather than the claim of Jesus." Since there can be no 
doubt that the Gospel records do reflect both the mind of Jesus and early 
Christian reflection, there is the perennial problem of isolating one from 
the other. At the present time there is a considerable opinion that the mind 
of the early church is both accurate and dependable in its interpretation 
of Jesus and his ministry. Therefore, the problem is not so acute as earlier 
scholars have assumed. All will agree that there are certain ambiguities; 
but that the over-all record offers us a reasonable homogeneous picture is 
accepted by competent scholars.” 

The picture, then, which we seem to get in the Gospels is that the 
kingdom for Jesus was a decisive act of God begun in the person of Jesus 
himself. The expulsion of demons shows that Satan’s power is inferior to 
God’s and is therefore doomed, and this is evidence that the kingdom of 
God is already at work in the world. Jesus’ followers are in the kingdom 
in that they accept God’s sovereignty. God’s rule is only fully realized 
in heaven; hence, always the kingdom of God is still to come. Its final 


6. Mt. 12:28. 7. Is. 35:3-6; Mt. 11:2-11. 

8. Lk. 9:27. 9. Mt. 10:23, also Mk. 13. 

10. A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

11. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I. 
12. See F. V. Filson, A. M. Hunter, C. H. Dodd. 
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coming will be eschatological involving the parousia, the resurrection, 
judgment, and the beginning of the new age. 

Two questions are generally asked here. Was Jesus right in his 
conception of a consummation of the kingdom in his generation? Was 
Jesus correct in thinking of the coming of the kingdom in apocalyptical 
terms? Perhaps a beginning might be made in approaching these questions 
by two statements. If the kingdom did come in a more complete way in 
that generation than it had in Jesus’ ministry, the first problem is partly 
solved. And, if the basic features of Jesus’ conception of the kingdom are 
not of the fabric of apocalyptic expression the seriousness of the second 
problem is greatly diminished. 


PRIMITIVE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD 


With these two problems in mind, let us study the way in which the 
early Christians resolved them. In all the Gospels an event of epochal 
significance is that which is spoken of as the baptism of the Holy Spirit.** 
Also in the Synoptic Gospels the significant deeds of Jesus are a result 
of the activity of the Holy Spirit. And even though the disciples of Jesus 
seemingly performed by this Spirit,’* yet the Holy Spirit had not been 
manifested in any epochal way.’* According to Luke, before the ascension 
of Jesus, he commanded his disciples to stay in the city of Jerusalem until 
the certain decisive event took place.** On the subsequent Pentecost” the 
event did take place. The apostolic group received the Holy Spirit, and 
Peter identified this as the long expected event,'* which was to usher in 
the new age. Then followed the creation and growth of the church” under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit until it had been planted successfully from 
Jerusalem to Rome. It is quite probable that our author visualized all of 
this as the kingdom of God, or reign or rule of God at work in the way 
that God had planned it, not in a fully cataclysmic way, but nevertheless 
in a highly supernatural way through the work of the Holy Spirit. 

This, in Luke’s thinking, was the kingdom of God as a reality. This 
did not eliminate entirely from his thinking the probability that there 
would yet be some final consummatory event in the future, yet it was 
cataclysmic enough when the Spirit was poured from heaven and the waiting 
group began speaking ecstatically. It is also quite probable that the 
destruction of Jerusalem may have been associated in the early Christian 
mind with the catastrophic phase of the coming of the kingdom. This may 
be the reason why this event is recorded in all three Synoptic Gospels in 
such a dramatic way. 


13. Luke 3:6. 14. Lk. 10:17. 15. John 7:39. 
16. Lk. 24:29. 17. Acts 2:1-4. 18. Acts 2:17. 
19. Acts 5:11. 20. Acts 15:12. 
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Though Paul thought within an apocalyptic framework, yet his con- 
ception of the kingdom of God was not involved entirely in cataclysmic or 
catastrophic terms. He saw in the activity of the Holy Spirit the kingdom 
of God in effect. “For the kingdom of God does not mean food and drink 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” He has 
delivered us from the dominion of darkness and transferred us to the 
kingdom of his beloved Son.” For Paul the Holy Spirit was evidence and 
guarantee of the presence of the kingdom of God. “He has put his seal 
upon us and given us his Spirit in our hearts as a guarantee.” 

It is true that Paul looked forward to a future consummation of the 
kingdom,” but in his thinking the kingdom was truly present. It may be 
that he was a determining influence in the interpretation of the early church 
which is reflected in Luke and Acts. The apparent incongruity between 
Jesus’ predictions relative to the kingdom and their fulfillment was evidently 
not so critical to the early Christian mind as is sometimes assumed. 


Jesus AND APOCALYPTIC 


Now concerning the question of Jesus’ thinking in apocalyptical terms 
—we suggested that if the basic features of Jesus’ teachings are not of 
the fabric of apocalyptical expression or are even largely independent of 
any world view, then it may be that in reality there is no very great problem. 
The genius of Jesus was not in the current vehicle appropriated to carry 
the basic emphases of his teaching, but in those emphases themselves. That 
the apocalyptic ideology expressed his basic ccmcern or determined his 
central emphases in relation to his conception of the kingdom is now 
seriously called in question.” 

The concern of Jesus for every man was that he seek the kingdom of 
God, follow Jesus himself in the service of God, do this after counting the 
cost, with complete abandon, love God with all his being, and love his 
neighbor as himself. 

Jesus was also concerned to transfer the center of reference in 
religion from the outward norm to the inner life. It was not the overt act 
that so much concerned Jesus as the character of the person which deter- 
mined the overt act. To love and not hate, to be pure minded and not 
lust, to be honest and forgiving—these are characteristics which would 
reflect a new creature or new type of man that would more adequately 
solve the problem of ethical relationships. To be perfect as their Father 
in heaven is perfect was the goal to which Jesus directed his hearers. 

Now it can readily be seen that such emphases stand in no particular 


21. Rom. 14:17. 22. Col. 1:13. 23. I Cor. 1:22. 

24. Eph. 1:13-14 “In him you also . . . were sealed with the promised Holy Spirit, which 
is the guarantee of our inheritance until we acquire possession of it.” 

25. A. Wilder, Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus. 
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relation to apocalyptic or to the latter’s validity. To be called into the 
service of God with a goal to become like him has supreme validity regard- 
less of apocalyptic or any particular world-view. 

It is quite evident that the kingdom did not come in the manner 
expected by the apocalyptists. There was no one who came on the clouds 
of heaven. There was no catastrophic event although some early Christians 
seem to have interpreted the destruction of Jerusalem as fulfilling that 
expectation. But the kingdom did come in power—in the person of Jesus, 
in his ministry, in the coming of the Holy Spirit, and in the coming into 
existence of the church. It has not come in a final consummation as the 
early church expected in some cataclysmic manner, but it may be that 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ which eventuated in the church is 
more of a final consummation than we are sometimes aware. The future 


is in the hands of God. 
THE RELEVANCE OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD 


The Ethics of Jesus 


Schweitzer*’ suggested that the rigoristic ethical teachings of Jesus 
were not possible of achievement in ordinary society and were intended 
for the interim period extended from the time of Jesus’ teaching until the 
ushering in of the kingdom, which time was very near, in perhaps a few 
months. The human mind with a long forward look, incapable of meeting 
such rigid requirements, could possibly approach such, Schweitzer con- 
tended, only if a very short period was involved. Now, however, the point 
at issue is that the absolutistic ethics of Jesus are very difficult of achieve- 
ment regardless of any given period of time. Scholars now hold that Jesus’ 
teachings are in no appreciable way related to what may have been his 
apocalytic way of thinking, and Schweitzer is generally repudiated. 

That Jesus taught in absolutistic terms and that his requirements are 
very difficult in no way detract from their validity. Rather, any lesser 
requirements would be inadequate and unworthy of the person of Jesus 
who claimed to be proclaiming the will of God. 


The Kingdom and Society 

Since the kingdom of God is now understood to have been a decisive 
event in history involving several decisive acts issuing in the church, a 
new question arises. Is there any reason to believe that the kingdom 
offers any hope for social and political betterment? When the parables 
of the leaven and mustard seed were interpreted as teaching a long period 
of inevitable growth to perfection, and new inventions of the last century 
gave promise of easing the burdens of life, the answer was affirmative. 
But since it is now recognized that this interpretation of the parable of 


26. A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
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the kingdom reflected primarily the contemporary evolutionistic ethics 
of the nineteenth century rather than the mind of Jesus, the answer is less 
affirmative. Added to this, two terribly devastating world wars with their 
ensuing sense of the tragic element in life make understandable the current 
spirit of frustration enslaving many modern theologians. 

Does the proclamation of the kingdom have any message of hope 
in this unenviable situation? Shall we resign to the tragic factor in life 
as inevitable and look only to another world in the future for relief? 
Much of history would encourage us in this pessimism, but I am not 
entirely convinced that we should succumb to this conclusion. There is 
another way of reading history and seeing a preponderance of goodness and 
love and service and joy and happiness and success, but of course it is 
not the whole story. Neither is the tragic the whole story. The kingdom 
of God does offer eternal life as a source of hope for the ultimate future, 
but what of the earthly future? 

It is very difficult with our limited imaginative capacity, to visualize 
what might be involved in considerable progress in the future or what 
solace this might offer to the generations of the past who lived in lesser times. 
Of course, there is always the possibility that God who created man on 
earth might have as his purpose to continue with man until he does finally 
develop into a creature more nearly like our Lord and the type of man 
that he visualized in his teachings. It may very well be true that too little 
faith and a much too limited view of time contributes to the cause of our 
present despair. 

It is true that Christians of the first century looked to a very short 
future with no consideration of changing human institutions, but must we 
with nineteen hundred years of Christian history have the same outlook? 
That they were wrong relative to the time factor might be an incentive 
to us to be challenged by the possibilities of a view in which God is living 
and active in his kingdom. With such a God must we abdicate to a hope- 
less future? I am impressed by the ingeniousness of the theory that every 
improvement in human society has its concomitant evil, but I am not 
convinced that it is always or necessarily true. 

What one thinks of the future may be determined by his definition 
of the message of the kingdom of God. The Christian message may be one 
only to comfort us in our sufferings and tragedies in an evil world. But, 
again, it may be a message that offers to men also a new power that is 
capable ultimately of changing the very dimension of human life. I 
prefer the latter. A new creature in Christ Jesus may be considered a 
pre-view of a new creation even in this world. This may sound idealistic, 
but it is my faith that the genius of the kingdom of God is able to make 


it realistic. 











A Changing America and The 


Protestant Enterprise 


Implications of Sociological Trends 
By Willard M. Wickizer 


IT IS MY PURPOSE in this study to point up some of the major factors 
in American life that are affecting the Protestant enterprise and to indicate 
the implications of these factors for the program of the churches and their 
various agencies. In part I shall deal with current history and in part I shall 
seek to be prophetic. The first is relatively simple; the second is more 
difficult. Still, the future does not consist entirely of question marks. The 
roots of the future are always in the present. History is revealing, and 
current events are steppingstones to tomorrow. Indeed, if this were not 
true there would be no such thing as intelligent planning. Prophecy is not 
profitless speculation, but rather an effort to comprehend the framework 
within which the future must be set. 


America Is GROWING 


The most obvious fact about America is that it is growing. In the lobby 
of the Department of Commerce Building in Washington there stands a 
machine that calculates population. This machine is currently registering 
one birth every eight seconds, one death every 21 seconds, the arrival on our 
shores of a new immigrant every two minutes, and the departure of one 
emigrant every 24 minutes—one net addition to our population every 12 
seconds. This population indicator passed the 165,000,000 mark in May, 
1955. This is a population figure that only a few years ago no one thought 
our nation would reach until 2,000 A. D., if ever. 

The population increase between 1940 and 1950 was approximately 
19,000,000, the greatest absolute increase in population of any decade in 
American history. Thus far in the decade of the 1950’s, population growth 
is keeping pace or exceeding the growth experienced in the decade of the 
1940’s. The estimated population of continental United States as of July 1, 
1955, was 164,300,000. It is thought that by 1975 our nation’s population 
will number between 200,000,000 and 220,000,000. 

What are the implications of this population growth for the Protestant 
enterprise in the future? 
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New Churches Must Be Established 


(1) For one thing it means that many new churches must be estab- 
lished. If we assume that the ratio of church membership to total population 
will remain constant (a very conservative assumption) and the average new 
church established will have 30 members (a very high average), it means 
in the neighborhood of 105,000 new churches and synagogues between 1950 
and 1975, of which 65,000 should be Protestant churches. 

Think of the capital investment required to establish 105,000 new 
churches. If we allow $75,000 for land and building for each new congre- 
gation (a low average) this will mean the investment of $7,875,000,000; 
or for 65,000 Protestant churches it will mean $4,875,000. These figures 
do not take into account the funds necessary for pastoral subsidy while 
these congregations are growing to self-support. 

Think of the increased number of ministers and rabbis required to 
man 105,000 new congregations. Currently most Protestant communions 
are barely recruiting and training enough new ministers to provide for 
replacement. Manifestly our efforts in the fields of ministerial recruitment 
and training must be stepped up. Where now we have one new man enter- 
ing the ministry we must have approximately four. But this stepped-up 
recruitment means something else; it means greatly expanded seminary 
facilities. If every seminary in America were filled to capacity today, 
they would not begin to turn out the required number of graduates to provide 
replacements and at the same time provide ministerial leadership for the 
number of new churches that our growing population makes necessary. 

Think of the headaches in connection with comity that 105,000 new 
congregations will bring to us! The establishment of new churches has 
become too costly a venture for us to waste money in denominational competi- 
tion. And yet never before has Proestantism faced a comity problem of this 
magnitude. It is doubtful if currently we have either the will or the wit to 
face the comity problem that confronts us, and yet face it we must. 


Evangelism Must Be Intensified 


(2) A second implication of this growing population in America is 
a greatly stepped-up evangelism. In every decade since the Revolutionary 
War, except the decade of the 1860’s, our nation has seen an increasingly 
favorable ratio of church membership to total population. Currently the 
ratio is slightly over 60%. It is doubtful, however, if present evangelistic 
activity on the part of the major Protestant bodies is sufficient to main- 
tain the present ratio in view of the probable population increase in the 
future. 

The very idea of establishing 65,000 new Protestant churches in 25 
years implies a herculean evangelistic task, to say nothing of the evangelistic 
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witness that must be made by existing churches. New methods of evangelism 
must be devised, new media of Christian communication must be developed, 
but, above all, a new zeal for Christian witness must be engendered in the 
churches. 


Religious Education Must Be Expanded 


(3) A third implication of our growing population is the increased 
responsibility that will be laid on the churches for the religious education 
of children and youth. The Fund for the Advancement of Education in a 
recently released report estimates that enrollment in our elementary schools 
will increase by 28% between 1954 and 1960; that enrollment in secondary 
schools will increase by 71%; and that college enrollment will increase 
between 100% and 200%. The next five years will bring 6,200,000 more 
children into elementary and secondary schools. To care for them 470,000 
additional classrooms will be needed. It should be remembered that every 
public school pupil is a potential church school pupil! How are the 
churches going to provide for the vastly increased and increasing number 
of children and youth in America? 

One way would be to make more use of the educational facilities that 
the churches already possess. Probably the greatest waste of Christian 
resources today is the investment of vast sums of money in religious educa- 
tion plants that are utilized only an hour or an hour-and-a-half a week. 
The idea of multiple educational services on Sunday must be explored and 
developed. Much greater use must be made of week-day religious education. 
But even so, the greatly increased number of children and youth will make 
necessary the expenditure of millions of dollars for the expansion of the 
religious education plant of the churches. 


Our PopuLaTION Is INCREASINGIY MOBILE 


Equal in importance to the fact that our population is growing rapidly 
is the phenomenon of increasing mobility. No one knows exactly how mobile 
our population has become. The best estimate available is that 20% of 
the population moves each year. Over half the people in the nation moved 
their place of residence during the decade of the 1940’s. A survey conducted 
by the Bureau of Census in 1952 indicated that nine out of ten persons 
in the United States over one year of age had moved at least once in their 
life-time and three-fourths of them since 1941. 

Mobility has come to be more than the physical fact of movement. It 
is also a state of mind. People are psychologically receptive to movement 
as well as physically able to move. Ties to the place of birth, the land, the 
old home town, no longer dominate most people. Movement is taken for 
granted. 
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Reasons for Greater Mobility 


There are many reasons for this increasing mobility of population. 
Some of the more significant are: 

(1) The physical ease of movement. Railroads, airlines, busses, 
automobiles, trucks—the availability of these means of transportation and 
shipment has made moving easy. One can break up housekeeping in one 
state today, travel across another state, and have his new home established 
in a third state by the following evening. 

(2) The ease with which persons with good credit and job stability 
can attain home ownership. The American real estate market is a fluid 
market. In most instances it is not difficult to sell a house in one community 
(perhaps at a profit) and buy a house (perhaps a better one) in another 
community. 

(3) Job opportunity (unquestionably the greatest factor in producing 
mobility). People move to the place where work is to be found and where 
they can secure the most satisfactory job. Industry has greatly heightened 
mobility by its decentralization—the breaking up of large plants into many 
small factories, widely scattered across the country. It has also increased 
mobility by its policy of moving junior executives to other plants at the time 
of promotion rather than promoting within the structure of the plant where 
they are currently working. Younger executives working for large corpora- 
tions can expect to move every three or four years. 

(4) The movement of population from rural areas to urban areas. 
Further mechanization of farming means that fewer and fewer farmers 
can produce more and more so that more farmers’ sons must move to the 
city to find employment. 


Implications for the Churches 


What does population mobility mean for the churches today? 

(1) Mobility produces an unequal redistribution of population. It 
tends to pile up population in certain favored areas and deplete population 
in unfavored sections. California, Arizona, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Texas and Utah are growing out of proportion 
to general population increase. Mobility is working in favor of these states! 
On the other hand many states are just holding their own as far as population 
goes and some are actually losing. States that lost population between 1950 
and 1955 are Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia. These are the unfavored regions! This unequal redistribution 
of population produces a two-sided problem for the churches. Wheré 
mobility works in favor of an area it means that the church plant in the 
area must be greatly expanded if it is to minister adequately to the expanded 
population. By the same token, where mobility works against an area it 
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means that the churches face a continuing ministry in many more or less 
depleted communities. These latter communities are to be found for the 
most part in the rural sections of the nation. 

(2) For the local church mobility has produced a real problem as 
regards the “members who move.” Non-resident member rolls are climbing 
steadily. Mobility uproots hundreds of thousands of church members every 
year and many of them are slow to send down roots in the new communities 
to which they have moved. I know of no communion that feels that it has an 
adequate system of membership transfer, a system that will guarantee that 
the moving member will pack up his church relationship at once in the 
community to which he has moved. Perhaps this problem will never be 
solved until we learn how to build larger loyalties in the hearts of church 
members. Currently the average church member has a primary loyalty 
only to a local congregation and only a secondary loyalty to anything beyond 
that. For him the church is in such-and-such a block on such-and-such a 
street. When he moves to another community he starts all over again on the 
matter of church affiliation. 

(3) Another problem grows out of the fact that many congregations 
today are not a solid “cell” of Christians but a procession of people who 
are “here today and gone tomorrow.” Most ministers who stay in one 
pulpit for ten years find that they have taken into their congregation in 
that period of time a majority of their members. How does a congregation 
maintain “great traditions” when its membership is “fluid”? How does it 
take a “long look ahead” and lay plans for the future when almost no one 
expects to be there five or ten years hence? How does it secure enthusiastic 
and generous response to capital fund efforts from people who have little 
sense of community identity? How does it educate people in the deeper 
things of the spirit when its attention and resources must be so largely 
centered on the rudimentary training of newcomers? How can it maintain 
a sense of success as regards its evangelistic activities when it has to work 
so hard just to keep even? These are all very real questions that strike both 
at the heart of a church’s program today and at its morale. 


More OLDER PEOPLE 


Earlier we noted that America is experiencing an increase in the number 
of children and youth. It is also true that the nation will be confronted in 
the future with an increasing number of elderly people. In 1940 the 
present of population 65 years of age and older was 6.9; while in 1950 the 
percentage was 8.2. This percentage of elderly people in our population 
can be expected to increase. Some estimates place it as high as 20% in 
1975. Furthermore, as a result of technological unemployment on a vast 
scale, the accepted age of retirement may be lowered from 65 years to 60 
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years in the not too distant future. 

This growing number of elderly people, an increasing proportion of 
whom will be on retirement benefits, confronts the church with the necessity 
for a new type of ministry. With leisure on their hands, and with many of 
them still physically hardy, these older people need to be rescued from 
boredom and, through worthwhile employment, be made to feel that life 
is still worth the living. 

Probably no institution in society is potentially better prepared to 
minister to the needs of these elderly people than is the church. It will, 
however, require vision and imagination to develop the program needed 
by this group of people. 


More Worxkinc WoMEN 


The number of “working wives” in the United States has increased 
from 1,920,281 in 1900 to 7,678,000 in 1950. The increase in the number 
of “working women” has been even greater. In 1910 the number of 
women who were gainfully employed was 7,788,826; while in 1950 the 
number was 16,551,990. Every sign points to the fact that in the future 
an ever increasing number of women will be engaged in the professions, 
in business and in industry. 

This poses a real problem for the church in the future, for the women’s 
program of the church has been pointed almost entirely to the housewife. 
The time schedule has been arranged to meet the housewife’s convenience. 
The program has been dictated by her psychology. This means that a 
growing number of women will be untouched by the church’s specialized 
program for womanhood unless the church awakens to the fact that a “work- 
ing woman” is a significantly different individual from a housewife; with 
differing interests, differing needs, differing problems, a differing attitude 
toward life, and a differing time schedule. So far as I am aware, little 
thought has yet been given by church leaders to a specialized program for 
“‘working women.” It is high time the matter is given consideration. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Between 1900 and 1950 the ratio of college enrollment to the size 
of the 18 to 21 year age group has increased from 4% to almost 30%. 
There were 2,130,000 young people enrolled in colleges and professional 
schools in 1950. If the same percentage of young people enroll in college 
in the future as is now true, college enrollment will double by 1970; but 
over the past 15 years the ratio of college students to the size of the 18 to 
21 year age group has shown a growth of 1% per year; if this increase 
continues the number of students in college in 1970 will be triple the 


present number. 
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In the recently issued report of the Fund For the Advancement of 
Education the following reasons are given for the increase in college enroll- 
ment: “The unparalleled economic prosperity of post-war America, the 
rise in family incomes, the increasing demands for college-trained people 
in business, and the professions, and the growing tendency for a college edu- 
cation to be equated with higher earning power.” All of these factors are 
likely to continue to operate in the future, plus the additional fact that 
technological unemployment is likely to cause the nation to encourage young 
people to stay out of the labor market as long as possible. 

All signs point to the fact that a very high percentage of the increased 
college enrollment will be found in tax-supported colleges and universities 
rather than in church-related schools. There is nothing to indicate that 
private and church colleges will receive sufficient additional financial sup- 
port to expand their facilities on a large scale. This creates a real problem 
for the churches for it raises the question of how the churches will minister 
to the hundreds of thousands of their young men and women while they are 
in college and make it possible for them to include religion as a subject to be 
studied while they are pursuing other courses in the field of higher education. 

Unless Christian young people are abandoned by the churches during 
the crucial years that they are attending college, much more attention must 
be given to student Christian foundations on the campuses of tax supported 
educational institutions and the churches must come to terms with state 
educational institutions so as to make it possible for the churches through 
teaching foundations to offer courses in religion for academic credit. 


More LEIsuRE TIME 


A characteristic of American life in the future will be a shorter work 
week and more leisure time. The machine age brought to the working man 
the eight-hour day and the forty-hour week. This first industrial revolution 
substituted the machine for human muscle. We are now entering a second 
industrial revolution that will substitute the machine for the human brain 
as far as the normal processes of production are concerned. Automatic 
equipment, given instructions by punch cards or recording tapes, will process 
materials, assemble the parts, correct errors and inspect the finished product 
without benefit of human workmen. 

Three or four years ago the Ford Motor Company opened a plant 
near Cleveland, Ohio, for the manufacture of engine blocks. The operation 
is almost completely automatic. Where once it took nine hours to complete 
a block it now takes only fifteen minutes. The factory requires only a very 
few workmen to keep it operating. 

Such illustrations can be multiplied many times over. I.B.M. and 
Remington-Rand computers are performing complex clerical and computing 
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operations, operations that have in the past required the time of hundreds of 
office employees. Prudential Life Insurance Company is installing a com- 
puter that will replace 75 other machines and their operators. Motorola 
Radio has a machine that will automatically assemble a complete radio set 
once the parts are fed into it. 

All this can mean only one thing, shorter working hours. If this is not 
so then 25% of the population will be working and 75% will be jobless. 
It is not too much to expect that within the next ten or fifteen years the 
thirty-hour work week will be standard. 

But what about this increasing amount of leisure time that our 
citizenry will enjoy? To what ends will it be put? The churches face new 
problems and a new imperative in connection with the gospel of the steward- 
ship of time. If increased leisure time means only that more people can 
travel greater distances on longer week-ends, can spend more hours taking 
in commercialized sports, or sitting in taverns, to what end more leisure! 
It was not apparent that the advent of the forty-hour week had much helpful 
significance for the church and its program; indeed, there is some suggestion 
that it proved to be somewhat negative in its impact. Will the same thing 
be true of the thirty-hour week, and the twenty-hour week, or will the 
churches learn how to secure the dedication of some of this increasing 
leisure for the furtherance of their program? 


THE Rise oF CULTURE 


The increasing school population has already been pointed out, includ- 
ing an expected increase of from 100% to 200% in college enrollment. It 
seems apparent that rise in education will produce a rise in the cultural 
level of our nation. This fact is bound to have significance for the churches. 
Must we not admit that currently many ministers are under-educated and 
that many churches have little to interest the truly cultured? Unless positive 
steps are taken by the churches this will be increasingly true in the future. 

I have two fears in connection with this rise in education and culture 
and the efforts of the churches to reach and interest these more educated 
and refined people. One is that in our effort to be “cultured“ within the 
churches, something of fire and enthusiasm and conviction and drive will 
go out of our religious life and expression. It worries me, for instance, that 
so many of our younger and supposedly well-trained ministers feel that they 
must preach in such a quiet and solemn voice, with never a gesture, never a 
smile, never a change in cadence. It would be something of a relief if they 
would hit the pulpit just once during their fifteen-minute dissertations, or if 
somewhere along the line they seemed to indicate that they cared what 
people thought and did about the matter under discussion. We must not 
fall into the trap of mistaking staidness for culture and substituting learned- 
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ness for passion and conviction. 

The second fear is that in our effort to reach the educated and cultured 
we will widen the gulf that already exists between the churches and the 
masses of society. The rapid growth of the holiness cult groups in our time 
is all the witness we need to the current failure of the established com- 
munions to reach and interest the less educated and the less economically 
privileged segment of our population. This gulf must never be made wider 
than it is at present; indeed, the program of the churches must be broadened 
in its appeal so that all men can find within it something that grips them 
and feeds their souls. 

To illustrate: The churches have found it impossible to get a hearing 
twice on Sunday and so the Sunday evening service has been largely 
abandoned. Yet all about the average congregation are people who were 
never attracted to either service. Might it not be possible that a church could 
secure a hearing on Sunday evening if its evening service was so planned 
as to be entirely different in its appeal from the morning service? One 
wonders. 


THE DESEGREGATION OF SOCIETY 


A factor of profound significance for the churches is the growing 
desegregation of society. In spite of strong opposition in certain quarters 
of the nation, racial desegregation is bound to come. Some, I know, are 
discouraged because of what they feel to be the slowness of the progress 
being made in this regard, but I believe they are not realistic in assessing 
the gains that have been made over the past twenty or twenty-five years. 
Actually these gains are phenomenal when one stops to think of them. 

It should be remembered that part of the problem involved in racial 
segregation, especially as regards the Negro, has nothing to do with race 
feeling at all, but is due to cultural disparity. If as a race Negroes were 
as well-educated as whites, had had the same cultural advantages, and 
were as economically able to dress and live as well, most of the prejudice 
against them would disappear. Therefore, in planning a strategy designed 
to produce a desegregated society, we should never lose sight of this fact. 
When the educational and cultural level of any race is lifted to the average 
attainment of the nation the problem of race prejudice against that particular 
race is well on its way toward solution. The problem of creating a non- 
segregated society will never be solved by a doctrinaire approach, but by a 
recognition of the factors involved in human relationships. 

Racial desegregation poses some very real problems for the Protestant 
churches, for in Protestantism the church is not only a worshiping fellow- 
ship, it is also a social institution. And one does not involve himself in a 
social group unless he feels at home and at ease. This means that the 
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desegregation of the Protestant churches is not alone a problem for the 
whites, but is equally a problem for the Negroes. I am sure that the average 
white congregation would be surprised as to how few Negroes would 
respond and ask for membership if it were to announce in the daily paper 
that its doors were open to all comers. Negroes would not flock into white 
churches, because the average Negro feels more at home and more at ease 
with members of his own race. I frequently ask my Negro friends why it 
is that Negroes do not avail themselves more fully of the privileges already 
accorded them, such as convention attendance, college enrollment, et cetera, 
and they reply, “We don’t want to go to your conventions. We just don’t 
want to be shut out if we did want to go.” I try to show them that opportunity 
carries with it responsibility and that freedom not appropriated is freedom 
lost, but few of them yet see this. 

Desegregation as far as the Protestant churches are concerned is a 
problem for both races. But all of us—men of all races—must keep working 
at the task. It must not be said of the church that it is the last bulwark of 
segregation. 


CONCLUSION 


The most glorious days of the churches in America are not to be found 
in the past. The future holds challenges and achievements far beyond 
anything of which our fathers dreamed. Certainly the church of the future 
in our nation will not be just “more of the past.”” We may not see too clearly 
at the present moment its ultimate dimensions and its ultimate character, 
but so long as we hold to the conviction that America will always need 
Christ and his gospel we can press on with confidence and courage. So 
long as we are convinced that the spiritual needs of mankind take precedence 
over physical needs we can have the motivation of a high purpose. So long 
as we hold to the truth that God works with and for those who earnestly 
seek to do his will, we can have the assurance of divine resources sufficient 
to achieve the ends toward which the church is eternally striving. 





Christianizing Industrial Relations’ 


A Word of Discernment and of Hope 
By J. Irwin Miller 


EVERY PERSON IN INDUSTRY, whether he is a manager, labor 
leader, foreman, or worker, knows that in today’s industrial society people 
have created for themselves new and very complex problems. Past experi- 
ence seems to offer them no good answers, and no clear set of rules, 
standards, or charts has yet appeared. We know that some new help is 
badly needed, if people are to get along together well under their new 
conditions. 

Every commentator on the subject points to our paradox. On the one 
hand, there is our capacity to invent and manufacture more good things 
for more people than the world has ever known, our capacity to grow more 
food per person than ever before, our ability to establish physical com- 
munication with each other and to distribute food, products, services, to most 
distant lands. On the other hand, there are our perpetual strikes, ulcers, 
heart attacks, broken families, our fears of too much! Too much wheat 
means poverty for the farmer. Too many automobiles is bad for the year’s 
business. We have rotting food and starving people. This is a paradox 
well worth talking about, and to resolve it many plans are proposed. 


THE DANGER OF SIMPLE SOLUTIONS 


Every commentator usually offers what he calls “a simple solution.” 
“We need a great spiritual revival.” ‘We need to go back” to something, 
usually “back” to the “good old days” in some form or another. If the 
advocate is honest, he may admit to himself that by “good old days” he 
means a situation which was more favorable to his own interests or to 
those of his group than he feels the present time to be. Or he says, “We 
need to turn to Christianity” and find our master chart there. This last 
phrase we are hearing more and more in recent years, for there is a new 
interest on the part of management and labor in Christianity. Representa- 
tives of both mention it with increasing frequency in connection with their 
own business problems, and surely this must be a good and heartening trend? 
Remembering our history, I suggest that we suspend judgment pending 
closer examination. 


1. This paper was presented before the World Convention of Churches of Christ, meeting in 
Toronto, Ontario, August, 1955. 
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One of the very earliest Latin poets observed (translated freely) 
“How great are the evils to which a man can persuade himself in name of 
religion!” We know that ungodly acts have been committed by Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews in the name of their God. So we should carefully 
examine the spirit which prompts men in industry to call on Christianity 
today before we can know whether it may or may not be such as to offer 
hope of a way out of the industrial difficulties in which we find ourselves. 


Labor has always had a criticism to make of the established Protestant 
denominations. In general it goes something like this: “In our struggle to 
improve our wages, to better working conditions, to gain some voice in the 
decisions which set our way of living, we have found the great churches 
usually silent or, if vocal, vocal on the side of their own more prosperous 
contributors; we do not feel at home in the great Protestant churches.” 
Labor’s new interest in Christianity is often to this effect: “Because our 
cause is just, Christian churches should give us their active support.” 


Management, too, has an old criticism of Christian churches and a new 
interest in them. The old criticism is usually expressed in form of an admo- 
nition to preachers to “stick to religion, and keep out of business.” The new 
interest has been well-stated by one of management’s most able and articulate 
spokesmen: A “basis of business interest, or I should say interest of business 
executives, in the churches is the kindred essential philosophy. Christianity 
is based on the dignity of the individual human being, on the unique worth 
of the individual. In other words, both our economic system and our basic 
religious institutions are keyed to the importance of the individual. Be- 
cause of this parallel basis, mutual understanding between religious leaders 
and business leaders is highly desirable. Each should endeavor to under- 
stand the aims, principles, and accomplishments of the other.” It is charac- 
teristic of much of the new interest in Christianity on the part of the labor 
leader and the business manager that each looks on the church as a natural 
ally with common interests, and concludes that a new alliance of some sort 
would further the presently conceived interests of each. 


CurRIsTIANITY No ALLY OF SELFISH INTERESTS 


Now an alliance is basically an arrangement of convenience, in which 
neither party either alters its goals except in minor degree, or admits that 
it is subject in any serious or permanent way to the authority of the other 
ally. Can Christianity be susceptible to this sort of relationship with any 
human organization of human beings? Jesus says, “I am the way.” Chris- 
tianity was first called, not “Christianity,” but “The Way,” and by the 
first Christians it was understood to be not just the way of making religious 
observances or the way of conducting private relationships. Christianity to 
them meant the way of doing everything, for Jesus neither limited nor con- 
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fined his statement “I am the way.” He revealed to us the laws that govern 
the spirits of men. These laws govern man’s spirit just as certainly and as 
totally as God’s physical laws govern man’s body. 

We can no more successfully make a limited and convenient applica- 
tion of the statement “Love your neighbor as yourself” than we can hope 
successfully to make a limited and convenient application of the law of 
gravity. Tragedy results from failure to act according to God’s laws, 
whether they be laws of spirit or laws of matter. 

This, then, is the first thing to be taken into account by those in industry, 
whether management or labor, who profess a new interest in Christianity 
as it may affect industry. Christianity can never be an ally to a partisan 
set of human interests. Christianity offers only truth—a light by which 
all of our interests and desires are to be examined, a standard against which 
they are to be tested. 

Now this is a very different notion from that of an alliance or partner- 
ship, and it is one from which we in industry may wel! shrink back, for it 
means, first of all, that we must be prepared to give up any of our interests 
and desires, however ancient, however honored, however dear to us, which, 
when examined in the light, show flaws and imperfections or which, when 
measured against the standard, come up short. Few of us are in a frame of 
mind or spirit to do this. No one of us finds it anything but hard and at 
times difficult almost to impossibility. 

Why should it be so difficult, especially for professing Christians? 
I think it may be because we are today, perhaps more than most generations, 
trying to have our cake and eat it. If we are management, we want at all 
costs to beat our competitor out of an important piece of business; yet we 
want to agree with the Apostle Paul, “The whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, ‘you shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ ” If we are labor leaders, 
we hunt a loophole in the contract to see if we can’t excuse the calling of a 
strike; yet we do not wish to disagree with Jesus’ words, “Whatsoever you 
wish that men would do to you, do so to them.” As individuals, we think 
we will be happy if only we can get a new car, or a raise, or a bigger house, 
or a new dress; yet we wish to acknowledge the truth of the words, “Be 
not anxious about your life, what you shall eat nor about your body, what 
you shall put on, but seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be yours as well.” 


Our SPECIAL INTERESTS AND CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


There is great conflict between our individual and business desires 
and Christian truth. Childlike, we still hope we may have both, and we 
will not face the fact that we must choose! Industrial relations will begin 
to become Christian then when those bearing responsibility for these rela- 
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tions realize that the job of managing, whether the affairs of a great labor 
union or the affairs of a great corporation, is always essentially a job of 
choosing. 

Let us inspect briefly now the spiritual climate within which the re- 
sponsible Christian manager must do his choosing. Here are the kinds of 
words which we find over and over in the New Testament. As we read 
them, let us consider that there is no reason to suspect that they apply with 
any less sharpness to groups of men than to individual men. 


“He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his life for my sake 
will find it.” (How can a corporation ‘lose its life’? What would the 
shareholders and employees think? ) 


“You received without pay, give without pay.” (What application has 
this to the new problem of corporations’ giving? How can the manager 
give away shareholders’ money? ) 


“Everyone to whom much is given, of him will much be required; and 
of him to whom men commit much, they will demand the more.” (Who 
has given us anything—or committed anything to us? Do we not earn our 
job, or do we not own our business? How can anything be ‘required’ of 
an ‘owner’? ) 


“Whoever would be great among you must be your servant, and whoever 
would be first among you must be your slave.” (Are these the words by 
which today’s union members and employees describe their union leaders 
and industrial managers? ) 


To one daily engaged in the fierce struggle of industrial life, these words 
do not sound like words of a natural ally, they sound more like words that 
are hostile to the ways in which we talk and think in industry; they sound 
like words urging us to go broke! 

Whether they are any of these things or not, they certainly are uncom- 
fortable words and difficult words, and should dispel the nation that there 
is a possibility of any agreeable and convenient “you scratch my back—T’ll 
scratch yours” alliance between Christianity and industry. Is it then 
hopeless to think of Christianizing industrial relations? 


EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN PRACTICES 


Let me begin an answer with some examples. 

“He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his life for my sake 

will find it.” 
I know of a plant organized by one of the great American industrial 
unions. The local union in this plant was so irresponsible—even violent— 
that the international union which supervised it determined to make it 
responsible and law-abiding at all costs. The result was that the international 
union lost its representation in this plant and the local exchanged its charter 
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for that of another national union. In this case, the parent union “lost its life“ 
in an effort to do right. Yet I think it will probably react again in the 
same way if presented again with the same circumstances. 


“Whatsoever you wish that men would do to you, do so to them.” 


A most remarkable and unnoticed characteristic of industrial life on this 
continent today is the free exchange of important information by keenest 
competitors. Nearly anyone in industry will tell you that, merely for asking, 
he and his technical men can visit, inspect, and study the plants and opera- 
tions and processes of most of his competitors. I can tell you of cases where 
a manufacturer in serious trouble on a product has received a solution to 
his troubles from a competitor! Nor do I believe any of these numerous 
unconscious practisers of the “Golden Rule” experiences regret, merely 
because he can prove no dollar gain. 


In industry today, you can find what you look for. In both labor and 
management you can find stupid and calloused selfishness; you can find 
desire merely to use Christianity to gain material goals; you can find 
timid and wavering acknowledgement that perhaps we should take a more 
serious look at the relevance of Christianity to industrial problems; and you 
can find examples of individual and group selflessness that stand in the 
finest Christian tradition. 


My own business experience covers only twenty years, yet there is 
little doubt in my mind but that industrial relations on all sides must be 
counted as becoming more Christian. Leaders of both labor and management 
are less certain that they are laws to themselves and accountable to no one. 
Both are becoming aware of responsibilities, not only to individuals in their 
groups but to their communities, customers, and competitors. This is a de- 
velopment which could not be forced by law and which, coming as it does 
freely, is, therefore, a credit to our society. But it is all very evidently only 
a beginning. Our industrial society still suffers from ills so grievous that 
it could perish within our own lifetime. Though we have learned how to 
produce enough food to fatten the race, we may starve because we have 
not learned how to love our neighbor. Though in our atomic research we 
may have come close to the secret of life, we may bring death to ourselves 
because we have not learned the “Golden Rule.” 


Management and labor now have the knowledge, working together, 
“losing their lives” in their joint task, to produce an abundance for them- 
selves and for society which many times exceeds the present aims of either. 
Yet they still exhaust their energies on each other—management preoccupied 
with the fear of losing some of its “prerogatives”; labor single-mindedly 
and solely pursuing “Labor’s Gains.” 
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THE Basic PRINCIPLE 


We have come only a little way. We have made no more than a 
beginning. What, then, is required for our generation to make a bold and 
major step toward Christianizing industrial relations? Surely a first require- 
ment in a society which is organizing itself in larger and larger groups is 
that men understand, accept, and act on the principle that groups of men must 
be as morally responsible as individual men; that moral law applies with 
equal force to men acting together as separately; that the dollar interests of 
shareholders or union members are to be sought within the limits and under 
the judgment, not of civil law only, but equally of moral law as Christians 
come to know it. And what is required for this to happen? Dedicated, 
intelligent Christian leadership of both corporation and union. It is not 
enough for the Christian manager, or leader, to be a vague do-gooder. He 
must be an informed and wise Christian who knows why he is here and 
understands the relative and competing interests of the worker, shareholder, 
customer, and community, and judges them in the light of Christian under- 
standing without counting personal consequences to himself. These personal 
consequences may be formidable! In today’s struggles for shareholders’ 
proxies and for union power, the selfless manager or labor leader may 
easily find himself suddenly on the outside, looking in. 

And finally, what is required to produce this kind of a selfless leader? 
At the risk of oversimplification, I think it is just this: the manager or 
leader who can exert greatest Christian influence on industrial relations is 
one who knows and never forgets he is a Christian first, and businessman, 
labor leader, employee, union member, citizen, everything else second. 

Our problems are vast and complex problems, involving manifold 
relations of large and changing groups of people, but our Christian answers 
to these problems resolve themselves always into individual answers, into 
the individual response, individual behavior of the individual men and 
women in industry. To each such person then who feels some compulsion 
to make more Christian the activities of which he is a part, I recommend 
that he remind himself as each difficult situation confronts him, in what- 
ever capacity he is acting, that he is a Christian first of all, and that his 
group, too, must be Christian first. He must work to make his group as 
morally responsible as he is himself. This is a hard task. To aid in it I 
commend to him the Christian virtues of understanding, which most of us 
seek; humility, which many of us have; faith, which more of us need, but 
above all, I commend to him today Christian courage, for it is in this, I 
believe, that we are found lacking most of all. And I recommend to him each 
morning, as he sets out to work, that with his briefcase or lunchbox, he 
take also with him the words of Paul in the first chapter of Phillipians, 
“Only let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel of Christ.” 





The Emerging Science of Community Health 


A Meeting of Medicine, Social Science, and Religion 
By E. G. McGavran 


THE HISTORY OF HEALTH SCIENCE has been one of constant and 
rapid change, of tremendous growth and new discovery. Actually there 
have been only three profound changes. Two of these we can look upon 
with perspective and equanimity as historical. The third, we are now liv- 
ing through, with all the conflicts and controversy that “living through” im- 
plies. Perhaps there is something in past experience that might help us. 


EpocHAL CHANGES IN HEALTH SCIENCE 


Until about the year 1850, health science, as it was known in the civi- 
lized world, can be characterized as an era of empirical health—authori- 
tarian in concept, with focus upon symptoms. We recall this era with dis- 
belief—when they bled the patient for fever, applied mustard poultices, 
leeches and cupping to painful or offending parts, routinely administered 
castor oil and quinine to all patients in the fall, with calomel and sassafras 
tea in the spring. 

FROM BASIC SCIENCE TO CLINICAL SCIENCE 


Around the year 1850, there began to develop a profound change in 
health science—a change bitterly opposed by many of the eminent health 
authorities of that day, a change from empirical health to investigative 
health science, a change in focus from the diagnosis and treatment of symp- 
toms to a diagnosis and treatment of disease. This bacteria-centered era is 
today called the basic science era. Today we hail it as the emergence of 
truth and freedom over darkness and ignorance. It has become the ac- 
cepted philosophy of learning. 

The next profound change began to emerge in the early years of this 
century. This, like the change to basic science, was a change in focus from 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease to the diagnosis and treatment of the 
total individual as an entity. This is the era of clinical science—an era as 
bitterly opposed by the eminent basic scientists as was basic science opposed 
by empirical scientists. This opposition continued for twenty-five years. 
The argument was briefly that the individual was not an entity but was only 
an aggregate of atoms and electrons, of cells and segments. One could not 


1. This paper is a portion of an address read at the closing centennial convocation of Butler 
University, November 17, 1955. 
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diagnose people; one could only diagnose disease. Today the folly of this 
argument is generally recognized. We have come to accept as new truth 
the entity and oneness of the individual, the whole individual—physical, 
mental, emotional, and social—distinctive from every other individual, and 
subject to individual diagnosis and treatment. This is the accepted basic 
philosophy of modern medicine, modern dentistry, modern nursing. Today 
we accept it readily, but it was nonetheless a profound and significant 
change, a change that made a science out of medical practice by recognizing 
that an individual is different from every other individual, is an entity 
physically, an entity whose scientific diagnosis requires a knowledge of the 
impact of his emotional life upon his illness or health (so-called psycho- 
somatic medicine), as it also requires the recognition of the importance of 
family and social factors upon his health status (called by some “social 
medicine”). This was the second profound change in the learning process, 
a profound change that developed new truths, renewed freedom, and intro- 
duced a new science—“clinical science.” 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMUNITY HEALTH 


The third profound change is the one in which we now find ourselves— 
the emergence of the science of community health. Here again the change is 
one of focus, not function, a change from the scientific diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the total individual as an entity to the scientific diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the total community as an entity. It is the scientific diagnosis and 
treatment of the body politic. Today, as in the past, many eminent scient- 
ists oppose this concept. Their argument is that a community is only an 
aggregate of people, that “you can only diagnose people; you can’t diagnose 
communities.” Strangely enough, there is a familiar ring to the argument. 
The emerging science of community health requires a belief that a commu- 
nity is an entity, not merely an aggregate of people. It is an entity different 
from every other community as every individual is different from his neigh- 
bor—different in its physical makeup, its geographic and demographic 
limitation; different in its social structure, its power structure, its govern- 
mental and legal structure; different in mental and emotional patterns, its 
ethnic groups, its mores, its religious and nutritional patterns; different in 
its educational procedures, its institutions, its community organization. 

And yet, it is an entity with pride and prejudice, with wealth and pov- 
erty, with needs and accomplishment, with lacks and superfluity, with ig- 
norance and wisdom, with weakness and with power, in illness and in health. 
This is the patient. This is the patient for whom we must learn the art and 
the science of community health, upon whom we must practice the most 
modern and scientific diagnosis, in whose interest we must improve our 
methods, measure and evaluate our techniques, foster basic and applied re- 
search, and whose confidence, understanding, cooperation, and participa- 
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tion must be gained in each step and throughout the whole procedure. 

Despite the opposition, community health science is emerging as a com- 
munity-centered science, just as clinical patient-centered science emerged 
from bacteria-centered science. Here again the major issue is not new func- 
tion nor new gadgets, but a new focus—a new truth, a new patient, a new 
science. 


THE KNOWLEDGE Now REQUIRED 


To diagnose community ills we must have knowledge of community 
economy (requiring the distinctive skills of the economist), as well as a 
knowledge of the social structure of the community, of the cultural patterns 
of the different groups of the community, and of the impact upon their 
health practices resulting from nutritional or living patterns of recreational, 
religious, moral, and ethical derivation. 

We must have knowledge and techniques of community organization, 
knowledge of the power structure of that community, of the political struc- 
ture, of health laws and regulations, of attitudes that determine acceptance 
or rejection of change and development. We must have sophisticated 
knowledge of education and educational methods, of mores and morals that 
affect the growth and development of community consciousness and com- 
munity action. These are not just words; they are the vast accumulation of 
knowledge of the social sciences. 

We must have knowledge of community measurements, of the demo- 
graphic characteristics of our patient—the age, sex, and racial distribution, 
and the intricate ways in which this affects our patient’s health; we must 
master the biostatistical techniques of collection and analysis of the data 
that can determine mass phenomena of disease and health; we must know 
the geographical base that determines isolation, transportation, and re- 
sources. 

We must have the knowledge of sanitary science, technical skills that 
can determine oxygen demand or biologic balance under widely varying 
circumstances. We must know the epidemiology of the mental health of 
our patient, the community, and develop techniques to assess the early symp- 
toms of community illness, physical or mental. We must have the knowl- 
edge of mass nutrition, mass disease, epidemic phenomena that provide a 
scientific prognosis and plan of treatment or evaluation of the past or pres- 
ent programs aimed at control. 

All of this is nothing more or less than a scientific approach to the 
diagnosis and treatment of the body politic—the history, the physical ex- 
amination, the tests, the analysis, the clinical judgment, and the prescrip- 
tion for treatment. 

Our patient, then, in this emerging science of community health is the 
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community. We must train practitioners of community health, doctors of 
the body politic. 


THE TEAMWORK OF SPECIALISTS 


Our patient is an extremely complex unit, infinitely more complex than 
the individual, just as the individual is infinitely more complex than a bac- 
terium. It is obvious that the background skills and knowledges necessary 
are far in excess of those possessed by any individual or bacteria-centered 
profession. We must have a team of professional equals whose background 
professional skills include medicine, nursing, dentistry, engineering, edu- 
cation, statistics, nutrition, biochemistry, social work, sociology, economics, 
psychology, mathematics, anthropology, political science, religion, physical 
education, law, and others. Let us consider only one of these professions as 
an illustration. Physical education and recreation have important indi- 
vidual health implications, but they have tremendous impact upon the sci- 
ence of community health. With the aging population, with the shortened 
work week, with child labor laws, we are already seeing the seriousness of 
undirected excess leisure time. Juvenile delinquency is correlated with the 
ability of the community to provide wholesome outlets for energy. Chronic 
alcoholism is likewise on the increase, as is mental illness. Even control of 
some of the infectious diseases, such as the venereal diseases, is correlated 
with the adequacy of the community recreational program. We cannot sci- 
entifically diagnose community ills and prescribe treatment without the 
background knowledges and skills of those trained in the recreation and 
physical education profession. 

All of these professional people from the social and physical sciences 
must be trained to focus their background skills upon the community and 
must be welded together into a functioning team of professional equals in 
a new profession—a new science. 


THE Focus oN COMMUNITY 


This focus upon the community is tremendously important and diffi- 
cult for many of us steeped in a different focus. We have learned through 
experience that focus is the key to scientific accuracy. Before the days of 
clinical, patient-centered science, when the doctor’s focus was upon the dis- 
ease or the segment, one heard the serious statement that “the operation was 
successful, but the patient died.” We set perfectly the broken hips of 
elderly people, but they never lived long enough to walk again. It is easy 
to kill bacteria and disease with drugs or X-ray, but we may also kill the 
patient. When the focus is upon the patient, the individual, not upon the 
bacteria, the disease, the broken bone or the operation, we do not make this 
error. Similarly today, we know that curing individuals does not neces- 
sarily cure communities. The record of venereal disease treatment and tu- 
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berculosis hospitalization presents cases in point. In a more positive way, 
the same point can be made that not until the community is first protected 
can the individual really obtain full health protection. For example, im- 
munization against diphtheria is only partial protection. Cases and deaths 
of diphtheria still occur among immunized children and adults, but when a 
sufficient percentage of a community is immunized, community immunity 
reaches a safe level. Only then does diphtheria disappear with no cases and 
no deaths among the immunized or unimmunized in that community. 

Focus frequently spells the difference between success and failure in 
many other fields. There are even those who are beginning to believe that 
salvation is more effectively accomplished as pople, movements, communi- 
ties adopt Christianity than by individual conversion.’ 

It is well to recognize at this point that these distinctive areas of health 
science are not water-tight compartments. They are interdependent. The 
skills and knowledges of bacteria and disease-centered science are needed 
in clinical, individual-centered science and in community health sci- 
ence and vice versa. These are complementary areas. Discoveries in clini- 
cal science help discoveries and advances of bacterial science or community 
science. Their distinctiveness relates to their focus. 

The science of community health is a new science, just emerging. 
Think for a moment of the tremendous advances and discoveries of clinical 
science in our life time. Fifty years ago the doctor had only the stethescope 
and clinical thermometer to help him in making a scientific diagnosis of in- 
dividual health needs. Today we have the X-ray, the electrocardiogram, ba- 
sal metabolism, and a most of other laboratory aids. The past fifty years 
have been the years of tremendous research, progress, and discovery in clin- 
ical science as were the previous fifty years in bacterial science. Research 
and progress continues and will continue in these fields, but the virgin ter- 
ritory for research, for development of new tools, new gadgets, new criteria, 
new indices, new discoveries is in community health. We are but at the 
threshold of tremendous advances and opportunity. This is the challenge 
for the youth of today. The opportunity lies at the doorstep of every de- 
partment and school in the university. The basic background skills, knowl- 
edges and professions that are learned here are needed for the team that 
must become the doctor of the body politic. Graduates from social science, 
religion, education, behavioral and basic sciences can become the scientists 
of community health whose contribution to human welfare in the next fifty 
years is unmeasurable. Freedom from disease of mind and body—free- 
dom not for a few, but for all—can become a reality only through this fo- 
cus, this concept, this emerging science of community health. 


2. Donald Anderson McGavran, Bridges of God: A study in the Strategy of Missions. (New 
York: Friendship Press, 1955). This book was reviewed in the SHANE QuarTeRLy, Vol. XVI (July, 


1955), page 165. 





Marks of a Church 


A Sermon 
By Ray W. Wallace 


ON A RECENT SUNDAY morning, as my family and I drove to 
worship, we passed, or were in the near vicinity of, nine churches besides 
our own: Christ the King (Roman Catholic), Central Presbyterian, St. Luke’s 
Lutheran, St. Boniface (a second Roman church), First Methodist, First 
Presbyterian, Immaculate Conception (still another Roman church), First 
Baptist, and the Nazarene church! And we walked into First Christian 
Church. 

What is it that makes each of these institutions a church and not some- 
thing else? There are social institutions in the city which have many of the 
attributes of the church. Lodges—Masons, Odd Fellows, Eagles, Woodmen 
of the World—have buildings, or places of meeting with certain distinct 
symbols which set them apart from each other. There are also union organi- 
zations and patriotic organizations. These all claim the interest of people, 
have their own rituals and creeds, provide a fellowship among men and 
women, make demands upon their members for time and money, and do 
many good works in the homes and lives of the city. Since there are so many 
similarities, what is it that distinguishes a church from other institutions, 
that delineates it as a church, and not as a club, or a lodge, or a fraternity? 
If the word ekklesia, which is used in the Greek New Testament to refer 
to the church, means “called out!”—to what is it that the church is called 
out that other social organizations are not? What are the marks of a church? 

It is to that question that I want us to direct our thought and attention. 
And if it has not been to you a problem of any consequence, perhaps it should 
have been! For it may well be that you are in the church without any real 
notion of the implication that your belonging carries with it. 


EXCLUSIVENES® OF BELIEF 


The first mark of the church is exclusiveness of belief. The ekklesia 
of God, the called out, the separated, those who are part of the church of 
Christ, are known by what they believe. What they believe differentiates 
them from non-Christians, whether they are pagans, or are devoted to other 
form of religious faith. What Christians believe sets them apart from all 
the other institutions I have mentioned, which also claim all or part of man’s 
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allegiance; for while many of these other claimants may have certain aspects 
about them which reflect Christian influence, they do not make the basis of 
exclusion from membership what the church does. 

And what is that exclusive belief? It is both a simple and radical 
one. You will read it in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew. Jesus asked 
his disciples who men believed that he was. They answered in terms of 
what they had heard. Some men said one thing, and some another. And 
then he said, “But who do you say that I am?” And Peter, the spokesman 
for the group, replied, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
And this became the point at which the church established its fellowship. 

It is this which separates the Christian faith from its Jewish heritage. 
Until Christ there was a line of direct descent and transmission. The Jews 
were a select people who had been chosen to reflect certain things to the 
world. The exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, the passover, the long 
journeying through the wilderness—these events are treasured and loved 
by Christians. The law is revered and respected as part of the growing 
experience of the race. The prophets are looked upon as the great voices, 
courageous and devoted, speaking plainly for the living God. And upon 
all of these things we stand with equal affection with our Hebrew friends. 
The point of divergence is the person, the nature and the meaning of Christ. 
That he lived, not even they dispute. That he was a teacher—some of the 
most significant discourses on the life of Jesus were written by Hebrew 
scholars. But that he was Messiah, chosen of GOD (This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. . . For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son.)—it is here that the paths separate. 

It is this which distinguishes the Christian faith from every other ap- 
proach to God. We claim that God was in Christ! We affirm that in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, God was breaking through the partitioning 
wall which separates time and eternity, thrusting through, intentionally, 
knowingly, willingly. God was penetrating by the might of his Spirit and 
power in a bodily way into the experience of man; living there in the garments 
of flesh; communicating through the voice of a human creature, his Son. 
Perhaps the most recent statement of that faith which the church has ex- 
pressed, was at the meeting of the World Council of Churches at Evanston. 
The Evanston Message declared: 


Here where we stand, Jesus Christ stood with us. He came to us, true 
God and true Man, to seek and to save. Though we were the enemies of 
God, Christ died for us. We crucified Him, but God raised Him from the 
dead. He is risen. He has overcome the powers of sin and death. A new 
life has begun. And in His risen and ascended power, He has sent forth 
into the world a new community, bound together by His Spirit, sharing 
His divine life, and commissioned to make Him known throughout the 
world. He will come again as Judge and King to bring all things to their 
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consummation. Then we shall see Him as He is and know as we are 
known. Together with the whole creation we wait for this with eager hope, 
knowing that God is faithful, and that even now He holds all things in 
His hand." ., 


1. W. A. Visser’t Hooft (ed.), The Evanston Report (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), 


p. 1. 

Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God—This the church is saying 
again in another way, in another century, to different people, but in the 
some world. God has broken through in ways never before experienced, and 
not again to be known until Christ returns. 

Because of the nature of Christ’s person, the church has a fellowship 
with him which transcends all earthly communication. As a result of faith 
the believer has an insight into symbols which would be nonsense to anyone 
unbelieving. Baptism, which would seem to be an outworn pagan device, 
becomes a warm and dramatic evidence of the recurring rebirth of life, 
for as we are buried with him we do indeed become new men and women. 
The Lord’s supper, which might seem to be a new turn to an old event 
(Passover) becomes the reflection of the great light of God upon our human 
enterprise and an assurance that nothing can separate us from the love of 
God. The very experience of life itself becomes colored by a different hue. 
As men we know temptation, sometimes very great temptation. As men we 
sometimes collapse before temptations, like a stack of dominoes in the 
playful hands of a little child. But unlike unbelievers, we find a resource 
and grace which pulls life together again, restores confidence and respect, 
renews hope and energy—in Christ! That initial belief which we accept 
and assume as part of the church of God, becames the foundation upon 
which the structure of our personalities is erected. Our lives enter into 
his and flow out from his in a way which defies explanation, but which 
cannot be disputed or denied, for on every hand it is to be seen in effective 
works of character and service. 

As Christians we not only believe something about Christ, we experience 
something of his presence in our midst and in our hearts. His spirit lives 
in us and is part of our daily encounter, our failure and triumph. But let 
us be sure to say that while this is an exclusive possession of the church; it is 
not an exclusive possession of any denomination. This is a mark of the 
church—and as such is not a heritage of any one of the many separate tradi- 
tions which were mentioned earlier. When any one of them presumes to 
have an exclusive hold on Christ its members also assume that they are 
the church. Which means that they are very uncharitable toward all other 
benighted children of God, or are generously tolerant toward those who are 
unknowing and unsaved. And, frequently, feeling as they do that they are in 
sole possession of the truth they erect fences designed to keep out everyone 
except those who bcome part of their fellowship. This is, in my opinion, 
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both a tragedy and a sin. It is a tragedy in that it makes the foundation 
stone of the church the point of division instead of unity; and it is a sin 
because it is an expression of human pride without proper restraint and 
humility. Christ is Lord of the church, and honesty and humility lead us 
to the realization that all those who name Christ as Lord and Master, as 
Savior and King, are part of God’s invisible church, whatever denomination 
they may belong to here, and that the churches, divided as they are, are 
part of the church but that no one of them is the Church. I feel very much 
as did William Ward who was associated with William Carey. 


I am more than ever anxious to know no man after his sect, as an 
independent, episcopalian, presbyterian, methodist, or baptist. Everyone 
who wears the image of Christ and brings beauty and fertility into the 
spiritual desert around him, is my ‘brother, sister and mother.’ Let us 
conscientiously profess our own convictions; but let us love the man of 
our own sect but little, who possesses little of the image of Christ; whilst 
we love him exceedingly in whom we see much of Christ, though some of 
his opinions are contrary to our own. So shall we know we are passed 
from death to life, and sectarian quarrels will cease. 


INCLUSIVENESS OF FELLOWSHIP 


If the first mark of the church is exclusiveness—the second is inclusive- 
ness. For you know the church by its inclusiveness of fellowship. 
Early in its history one of the pioneer spirits of the church put it in 


this way: 


In Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith. For as.many of 
you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus. 


This passage of Scripture, Galatians 3:26-28, is revealing of a great 
deal. It says a lot in a few sentences about the world in which the Galatian 
church lived. It was like our world, a divided and fragemented world, torn 
by division, rent asunder by strife, divided by caste and color. JEWS— 
GREEKS: these were the national and racial antagonisms and diversities. 
SLAVE—FREE: these were the economic cleavages. MALE—FEMALE: 
here was a problem of which we know less and less, but in Galatia the 
woman was the possession of the man; she was owned by the male and had 
no rights or dignity or freedom. But if Paul says much about the society 
of his day, he also says much about the Christian church. For you are all 
one in Christ! Jew nor Greek: racial and national faction are now dissolved. 
He pointed with pride to his Jewish friend Peter, and sought the counsel 
and advice the Jerusalem church which was strongly Hebraic; he also sought 
out the fellowship of Gentiles, and ordained men in Ephesus and Corinth | 
and Rome to the Christian ministry. Neither Slave nor Free: Paul did not | 
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propose the abolishment of the deeply rooted system of slavery, but in one 
distinct situation he did solicit a slave owner, Philemon, to receive back into 
his comradeship not as a slave but as a brother, a former slave (Onesimus) 
who had deserted him. Neither male nor female: Paul, too, held to some 
of the traditional attitudes toward women which prevailed, but he found 
great joy in the faith of Lydia, and of the mother and grandmother of 
Timothy, and of others whom he counted as saints in the various churches. 
So the common obedience before the common Lordship of Christ makes 
men one. 

At its best this has been a mark of Christ’s church: it has included all 
men upon the profession of their faith. Across the centuries the strength of 
its witness has come from many lands and from many tongues. At the meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches there was a diversity of testimony: 
Bishop Berggrav of Norway speaking in his native tongue; Bishop Dibelius 
of Germany with his own marvellous record of resistance against Naziism 
and his world-wide reputation as a scholar; Benjamin Mays, an American 
Negro; Charles Malik, the renowned representative of Lebanon in the 
United Nations. East and West met; and there was no speaking of national 
or cultural or racial superiority; for all were one in Christ. 

But is is not always so with the churches. For the churches are not 
only part of the church, which is part of God, they are also part of the world, 
which does not know God. And very often the churches let the clamor and 
ill will and prejudices of the world dictate their choices and practices. Once 
I was pastor of a church which had a very lovely window in it; in fact, it was 
a church of beautiful windows, much as this one is. One of those lovely 
windows had upon it a verse of Scripture: “A HOUSE OF PRAYER FOR 
ALL THE NATIONS.” Nobody paid much attention to that inscription 
in that beautiful stained-glass window until one Sunday when a man of 
marked African descent walked into the church to worship. He worshiped, 
quietly, unostentatiously, as should any child of God in his Father’s house. 
When the service was over he left, as did everybody else, except those who, 
in hot rage, had left before the communion had been finished because they 
did not intend to sit in the same building with any “nigger”—in that place 
where it said, “This shall be a house of prayer for all nations.” Before the 
week was over they vented their rage in all kinds of dire maledictions, in- 
cluding a petition to recall the pastor. But there were others who remembered 
the window—and wept. It is not infrequently true that we hear again the 
lament of our Lord, “You call me Lord, but do not the things that I say.” 

Sometimes that fellowship encounters other problems. It is hard to be 
inclusive. Once when I was very young, and very frightened, a strong and 
vigorous spirited man demanded that I dislike the people in the church 
that he disliked. It would not have been so hard, but neither would it have 
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been so Christian! The fellowship of the church is inclusive of all sorts 
and dispositions of men— and women! And it is not our business to judge. 
In a mature relationship which the church should strive to become, there will 
be acceptance, not condemnation. Acceptance does not mean the condoning 
of what one does, it does mean that a second chance is given. Second? 
It seems to me that Jesus said seventy times seven chances, not just two. 
Acceptance does not mean weakness: it means strength, for it is an assertion 
of faith, faith that God has created man with strong powers and resources 
for goodness if they are positively encouraged. It is our business to en- 
courage them. If by acceptance we can help the ill-tempered to judge them- 
selves it will be a better judgment than if we called the fires of God upon 
them. If by our love we can sustain a man or a family in great jeopardy and 
give them a chance to overcome their tormenting difficulties and disturb- 
ances, then we have reclaimed a sinner from his ways and have covered 
a multitude of sins. The fellowship of the church is inclusive: there is no 
“black-balling” of the unfit, for in the ultimate sense all of us are unfit, 
except for the mercy of God. There is acceptance, for God adds to the 
church such as are saved. 


SINGLENESS OF MIssION 


Now see that if the church is known by its exclusiveness of belief and 
by its inclusiveness of fellowship, it will be known in the third place by its 
singleness of mission. For you may be sure that the church is bent on a 
mission, and when it ceases to engage upon that divine mission it ceases 
to be a church. It may be a club, it may be a polite society, it may be any 
one of many things, but it will no longer be a church of Christ. And what, 
you ask, is that mission? To put it in one way, it is the church’s mission 
to represent the Eternal Lord of life in the forlorn and chilling climate of this 
world. In older, perhaps better words, “We are ambassadors for Christ, 
God making his appeal through us. We beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be reconciled to God!” What is the church’s mission? How could one forget 
or overlook the final utterance of the risen Lord—“Go, and make disciples 
of all the nations.” ? 

Does the word know a certain distastefulness; does it experience a cer- 
tain amount of polite repudiation? We associate a mission with the Bowery, 
or Skid Row, or Coke Hill. We tie to it a word “foreign” which always 
retains a certain amount of distaste to our provincial spirits. And yet—he 
stood in my study one day late in 1944, tall and lean and hard-faced, almost 
grim; and I said to him, “And on how many missions did you say you had 
been?” A mission is a journey which has a certain destination in mind, 
with the performance of a certain duty as its risk. Wherever there are men, 
there is the church’s mission. It cannot be isolated to a part of a city, or to a 
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foreign place. Man is the church’s destination. The church’s mission is to 
make God’s appeal to man—be reconciled to God. 

This often becomes the church’s hardest task, to remember that it is on 
a mission, that it has someplace to go, something to do, some duty to fulfill, 
some task to accomplish. For we are tempted to the lure of institutionalism. 
We get buildings, and we become respectable. We move out of the neighbor- 
hoods where we were and cease to be “mission” churches and become self- 
supporting. We get budgets and become program-conscious. All of this is 
necessary to institutionalism; but since we cannot escape it we too often 
become immersed in it. Of course, a disembodied spirit is not of much 
human value: most people no longer believe in ghosts. A disembodied 
church would be about as worthless. The church has to have its property, 
its physical expression, its body, but not at the cost of its mission! For 
what is to be perpetuated is not a building, or an institution, but an untiring 
effort to claim the souls of men for God. All these forms of institutional 
expression, necessary as they are, must be the means toward an end and not 
ends in themselves. Somehow we must find the perceptive insight which 
will help us as Christians to see that our involvement in institutionalism 
is inevitable, but that our subjection to institutionalism is not inevitable. 
The church does not exist for a program, but for a purpose of redemption. 
(The strange sight of buildings, adequate and in good taste, but only par- 
tially filled. And other buildings, shabby in taste and poor in construction, 
but full! Could it be that the forms have ceased to speak with relevance 
and power to men?) The church is not the building; the church is the 
ekklesia—the call out, the separated, the people of God. This holy separated 
people does not exist as a society for mutual admiration, to seek its own 
desires and assert its own claims; it exists for the purposes of God, to main- 
tain his cause, to present his claims, to exalt his power, to bring men to his 


Way. 
A CONGREGATION’S SELF-SEARCHING 


We have seen these marks of the church: exclusiveness of belief, in- 
clusiveness of fellowship, singleness of mission. By now the problem and 
the issue have turned and have become more personal. For while we were 
asking, “How does one distinguish a church as a church?” we may now be 
inquiring, “Is this a church of Christ? Do we have the marks of the church 
of God?” And while there may be times and occasions when we recognize our 
virtue, and pay tribute to our good works, and exalt our witness—in this 
moment, instead of heady pride, there is earnest humility. For we see how 
needy we are and how entirely possible it is for us to wear the name of 


Christ but to be unlike a church of God. 
Since this is true, a congregation will often sense its tension and feel 
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its discomfort in a realization of its failure to do what God wants it to do. 
It will suffer pangs of guilt and remorse in its collective sense of sin. And 
sometimes it will strive against the Spirit and stubbornly resist the wise and 
true leading of God. 

It is just as true that since it is on a mission of redemption it will suffer 
its own heartache of rejection and will lament over its own city and world 
as Jesus did so long ago—“‘How oft would I . . ., and yet would not!” 
And at the end of its way there may be a Cross. 


May We Be One 


A hymn for Christian unity’ 


Father of all and Father of our Savior, 
Through whom we pray as he did pray to thee, 
May we be one in faith and hope and service 


Even as Thou and He shall always be. 


May we be one, and may we work together 
That others may believe upon thy Son, 
Jesus the Christ, the Hope of every nation, 
Who was the first to pray that we be one. 


Were we not all baptized by the one Spirit 
Into one church, the body of thy Son? 

It is thy will that we should keep this union; 
So now we pray, O Lord, thy will be done. 


THELMA FLoy HopceEs 


1. This hymn may be sung to the tunes “Tidings” or “Peak.” 





Articles on Current Books 


Tillich on Philosophy and Theology 


By A. C. Garnett 


BIBLICAL RELIGION AND THE SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE REaity. By Paul Tillich. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955. 85 pp. $2.25. 


IN THIS SMALL but important volume America’s outstanding theologian de- 
fends philosophy against those who would ignore it in the name of biblical theology 
and defends biblical theology against those who would reject it in the name of phi- 
losophy. He accepts the Bible as “the document of God’s final self-manifestation” 
(p. 2) but points out that, since revelation must be received by men, and since it 
always speaks to man in a concrete situation, there can be no “pure revelation” 
(p. 5) but that “in one and the same passage revelation and the reception of revelation 
are inseparably united” (p. 4). This gives to the theologian his task of interpretation, 
and in this task arises his need of philosophy. Philosophy, says Tillich, in that part of 
it called “ontology,” asks “the question of being, . . . of what it means to say that 
something is” (p. 6). This is what the title of the book means by “the search for 
ultimate reality” (p. 12). “The search for ultimate reality beyond everything that 
seems to be real is the search for being-itself, for the power of being in everything 
that is” (p. 13). In answer to objections to this interpretation of the task of phi- 
losophy and ontology he correctly points out (a) that the effort of Positivists to 
show that ontological questions are meaningless is already abandoned by many of 
them, (b) that the concept of being-itself need not point to a static or block reality 
but may admit a process philosophy (“A static ultimate and the living God are ob- 
viously incompatible”—p. 16), (c) that the concept of being-itself does not lead 
necessarily to idealism or mysticism and that even empiricism must assume that 
there is some structure of being and so cannot escape the ontological question. 


Now biblical religion, says Tillich, which is the reception (and thus the in- 
terpretation) of a divine revelation, possesses certain traits “which inescapably drive 
toward a conflict with ontology” (p. 22). The center of this antiontological bias is 
its personalism. This raises the question: “How can the a-personal concept ‘being’ 
be of ultimate concern and a matter of infinite passion?” (p. 27). Further, “how 
can being itself be mutually related to any particular being?” (p. 31). Again, 
while biblical personalism speaks of creation and emphasizes the infinite distance 
between the Creator and the creature, ontology speaks of being-itself as the “ground” 
of everything that is, or as the “one substance out of which all finite things are 
made” (p. 36). The concept of being, in and beyond everything that is, seems to 
depersonalize reality. As the concept of that in which everything that is participates 
it also appears necessarily unhistorical, while bibiblical religion makes even the 
universe historical, with beginning and end. Most important of all, in the view of 
biblical religion man’s existence in relation to God is, above all, ethical, a life that 
calls for moral decisions, whereas the a-personal character of the ontological prin- 
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ciple appears opposed to ethical decision and indifferent to the contrast between 
good and evil (pp. 44-46). We shall not pursue in further detail Tillich’s analysis 
of the oppositions that appear to confront each other between biblical religion and 
ontology but shall proceed to what he has to say concerning their reconciliation. On 
the problem of man’s ethical existence he finds that both biblical religion and 
ontology are forced to the recognition that in ultimate reality there is somehow a 
union of freedom and necessity; the problem, if not solved, is not escaped by the 
abandoning of either theology or philosophy. 

This, of course, is true, but one cannot but feel that Tillich has here done little 
to defend the reality of ethical decision and man’s moral responsibility. Ontological 
enquiry inevitably leads to determinism if it looks behind the reality of immediate 
experience for further and “ultimate” explanations of experience. The very search 
postulates a deterministic relation and is driven to invent a determining “substance” 
or “being” where it can find none. It thus creates its own insoluble problem as to 
how man’s decisions can be really his own responsibility. The problem, however, 
simply does not arise if the ontologist will recognize the limitations of his task. 
This is, first, to describe, in most general terms, what he finds, with frank recogni- 
tion of its incompleteness; and secondly, to analyse the possibilities suggested by 
what he finds, and left open by its incompleteness. He will not then be tempted to 
postulate any being or substance, divine or material, that contradicts or questions 
ethical existence as we find it. This is one very important way in which the modern 
philosopher’s critique of metaphysics has served, much more effectively than that of 
Kant, to make room for faith by removing spurious claims to knowledge. 


In his discussion of the problem of creation Tillich has a much more construc- 
tive suggestion. He rightly says (as stated above) that the traditional ontological 
concept of being-itself, as the “ground” of particular existents or the “substance” out 
of which they are made, is contrary to the biblical conception of a created world in 
which the created entities may be so independent of their Creator that the evil they 
do must not be regarded as ultimately his doing. He also rightly says that the bibli- 
cal view does not avail itself of the Platonic alternative of conceiving creation as the 
work of God in molding a somewhat recalcitrant matter which he has not himself 
created. 

It may be noted that the concept of creation itself is no longer one to which the 
scientifically minded philosopher or theologian need object. Matter is not stuff but 
energy, or activity; and non-theistic physicists are seriously suggesting the possi- 
bility of continuous creation of new matter as a solution of the problem of the ex- 
panding universe. But if matter is created, whether once and for all or continuously, 
by God, and if the same is true of life and mind, then God is ultimately responsible 
for any evil in it and is morally to blame for any evil which is not required as a 
condition to a greater good and which it is in his power to prevent. 

What, then, is the relation of God to the world? Tillich’s answer, in conformity 
with biblical religion, is that this relation “must be expressed in terms of creative 
freedom” so that the “freedom of the creature to act against its essential unity with 
God makes God transcendent to the world.” If this means, as it seems to, that not 
only man and the animals, but the rest of the energy system of the temporal universe, 
though created (produced by the divine activity out of the potentialities of his own 
being, not molded out of something else) yet have a certain freedom of activity over 
against the divine agency that produced them, then it could be that all the evil in the 
world (moral and non-moral) is due to the freedom of the created entities and not to 
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their Creator—providing that it would not be both possible and better for God to 
create a world with less freedom. The last clause of the previous sentence recog- 
nizes that it may be that the potentialities of the divine being are not such as to make 
possible the creation of entities so different from his own nature as to be entirely 
devoid of freedom, but this would not involve a denial of the biblical view that God 
is the ultimate source of all that is. 


If this is a correct interpretation of the meaning of the brief sentences in which 
Tillich expresses his reconciliation of philosophical ontology with the biblical doc- 
trine of creation then it closely parallels the ontological theory expounded by the 
present writer in Reality and Value (Allen & Unwin, london, 1937). But the further 
comment should be made that it surely is much less important than Tillich seems to 
think that the biblical doctrine should be upheld on such a matter as creation. The 
importance of the Bible as the record of a progressive revelation of God in and to 
men lies in its interpretation of God’s relation to our spiritual life, not in that of 
his relation to the origin of the stellar universe. 


The conflict between the personalism of biblical religion and the traditional 
ontological concept of being-itself presses most strongly when we contrast the non- 
temporal and immutuable character of the ontologist’s Being with the living God of 
the Bible, whose purposes are fulfilled in history, who hears and answers prayer, 
and who loves and is concerned for the well-being of his children. Tillich’s reply 
in the present work is an attempt to soften the distinction by statements which, he 
says, “are ontological in a half-symbolic gown” (p. 78). The concept of “eternity,” 
we are told, must be interpreted neither as timelessness nor as endless time, but as 
“transcending and containing a temporality which is not subject to the law of finite 
transitoriness, a temporality in which past and future are united, though not negated 
in the eternal presence” (p. 78). The concept of “God,” in ontological language, 
must be identified with “Being itself,” and this concept in turn, may be identified, 
symbolically or half-symbolically, with that of the “ground of being”; and “the 
ground of being is the ground of personal being, not its negation” (p. 83). So “our 
encounter with the God who is a person includes the encounter with the God who is 
the ground of everything personal and as such not a person” (p. 83). Again, in 
similarly symbolic language, he speaks of God as “the power of Being in every- 
thing” (p. 84). 

The implications of this position are clarified by Professor Tillich in his reply 
to his critics in The Theology of Paul Tillich (ed. by Kegley & Bretall, Macmillan, 
1952) pp. 334-335. There he says that the ontological proposition that God is being 
itself is the only unsymbolic statement that can be made about God, for the concept 
of being itself is beyond the subject-predicate structure of language. It follows, 
therefore, that all biblical language about God must be recognized as symbolic, not 
literal. The revelation of God in the Bible is an extensive symbol, for it is only in 
symbols that God can be revealed. This symbolism would, however, be entirely 
meaningless were it not for the one unequivocal, non-symbolic, ontological state- 
ment: God is being itself. And the meaning of this statement is to be grasped by 
consideration of whatever it is that is meant by the word “is.” 

Now the statement that God is being itself is not meant as a definition. I think 
it would be fair to Tillich’s thought to say that for him the term “God” may be de- 
fined as “that which is truly the object of our ultimate concern.” His claim for bib- 
lical religion would therefore seem to mean that, if correctly interpreted, it reveals to 
us symbolically that which in reality is of ultimate concern to us. To fundamental- 
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ists this claim will not seem adequate. To many others it will seem to claim too 
much. It is in defense of this claim that both Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr have 
made their really great contributions to contemporary theology. But we shall not 
further discuss it here. Our concern is rather with the ontological proposition, for, 
since “God” must be defined in terms of the religious Object, some ontological 
propositions are certainly needed to connect that Object with ultimate reality. 

If we have correctly interpreted Tillich’s concept of the meaning of the term 
“God,” then his ontological proposition becomes “That which is truly the object of 
our ultimate concern is being itself.” What this proposition means (and whether it 
is intelligible, self-evident, reasonable, or otherwise) depends on the meaning of 
“being itself,” and for this we are told that we simply have to consider what is meant 
by the word “is.” It is here that Tillich’s thesis runs into philosophical difficulties. 
Most contemporary phlosophers would say that the verb “to be” has no meaning 
except to serve the logical function of connecting a subject with a predicate. When 
we say that something is, without specifying a predicate, there is always some predi- 
cate that is implied, e.g., “is in space and time,” or “is findable,” or “is thinkable.” 
Thus, all that “is” adds to a subject term is to claim that some predicate or other 
can be attached to it. Thus; if “being itself’ means just what “is” means, then to 
say that “God is being itself” is merely to claim that some predicate or other can 
be attached to the term “God.” but this reduces Tillich’s basic ontological proposi- 
tion to one of the utmost insignificance. 

Our conclusion therefore must be that the sort of ontology adopted by Tillich 
in this book is entirely inadequate for theology. It is an inheritance frm the Greeks, 
through the mediaeval scholastics, and has been so riddled with criticism in modern 
times that theology only stultifies itself by clinging to it. Indeed, worse than that, it 
creates for itself unnecessary problems concerning human freedom and suggests hor- 
rible implications concerning God’s responsibility for evil. The time has come when 
Christian theology should be re-thought in modern terms, using the naturalistic cate- 
gories of “event,” “quality” and “relation,” taking time seriously, abandoning “sub- 
stance,” but profiting from the existentialist analysis of subjectivity to insist upon 
the reality of decision and intention as unique events—and as the kind of event of 
which we are more certain than any other. 

From such an ontological foundation it is possible to show the reasonableness 
of a world view in which God is not merely a person but the only complete person, 
and our personality and the world we live in are organically related to him. It is 
not possible to prove such a view, but it is possible to show how man, in such a 
world, finds God revealed to him directly (not just symbolically) as creative love 
and learns to hold by faith to the highest vision of him he has—the vision of the 
heavenly Father created for us in and through the person of Christ. 


Gogarten on “‘De-mythologizing”’ 
By Ralph G. Wilburn 


ENTMYTHOLOGISIERUNG UND KircHE [De-mythologizing and Church]. By Friedrich 
Gogarten. Vorwerk-Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany, 1954. 115 pages. D.M. 5.70. 


THIS BOOK HAS CAUSED considerable stir in theological circles in Germany 
and has brought Bultmann’s program of de-mythologizing back into the center of 
discussion. It was occasioned by recent action of the synod of the Evangelical 
Church, which denounced Bultmann’s approach as a perilous attack on the founda- 
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tion and content of faith. Gogarten holds that the synod action reflects an erroneous 
concept of sacred history, and that instead of making pronouncements, the ecclesias- 
tics should deal critically with the problem and analyze their own presuppositions. 

Bultmann’s program has been summed up in the term “de-mythologizing” 
(Entmythologisierung). The term is inadequate for it has a negative ring. Historico- 
critical scholar himself, Bultmann nevertheless believes that theological hermeneu- 
tics begins where the historico-critical task ends. Here is where the genuine ques- 
tion of our faith begins. We must take seriously the historically conditioned form of 
the biblical message, and then go on to ask: what is the abiding meaning in this mes- 
sage? What in it transcends those very forms, indeed transcends all time, and is 
valid for us today? That is, the historical understanding of the Bible must be sup- 
plemented by a theological understanding, in faith. Observation must give way to 
participation. 

With Barth, Bultmann agrees that theological exegesis must proceed on the 
premise of Dialektik (eternity in time; the abiding in the transient), that all ques- 
tions lead to the confrontation of man with the divine revelation, and that therefore 
the abiding meaning of the biblical message, as the Word of God, can be lifted out 
of the book only by a participating faith. 

Bultmann goes beyond Barth in his insistence that for an effective participation 
in our modern world, we must de-mythologize the gospel. In its original form, the 
gospel was expressed in two basic myths; the Jewish Messias myth, with its elaborate 
apocalyptic, and the Hellenistic Kurios (Lord) myth, derived from Gnosticism. The 
modern scientific mind, however, cannot accept such myths. Hence the problem of 
modern man’s understanding and believing the gospel of the New Testament. 


To de-mythologize the New Testament message, as Bultmann sees it, means not 
merely that we take the modern view of scientific man as an absolute norm and re- 
ject everything in the New Testament which is out of harmony with this norm; al- 
though Bultmann feels that science is a relative norm which cannot be arbitrarily 
brushed aside, since it furnishes the basic view of reality within which modern man 
must formulate his beliefs. But more, Bultmann’s dialectical theology leads to an 
awareness of the historically unconditioned actuality of the Word of God’s revela- 
tion within the historically conditioned form of the biblical message. It leads to an 
awareness of this revelatory Word as a question directed to man, the question of his 
understanding of his own existence, in the face of the Christ-event. Thus Bultmann 
comes out with an existential interpretation of the Christ-event. 

Gogarten contends that Bultmann’s orthodox critics are mistaken when they 
accuse him of boiling Christianity down to a mere subjective experience. Bultmann 
and his followers have no intention of repudiating the divine reality of revelation, 
to which witness is borne in the Bible and which is believed in Christian faith. The 
aim is rather to understand this reality, in a productive faith. 

The view of the Bible here is that it is a historical, human witness to the Word 
of God. This historical understanding has enabled us to get free from traditional 
biblical absolutism. This is the first aspect of the modern historical understanding 
of the Bible. But Gogarten points out that since the Bible itself is not the Word of 
God, on which faith is grounded, but only the historical means of its transmission, 
and since the Word, because it is the Word of God, has authority in itself, “the his- 
toricity of the Bible is concerned chiefly only with the transmission but not with the 
Word itself and therefore also not with faith” (p. 27). 

The historical understanding, however, is not limited merely to transmission. It 
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affects also what is transmitted, which is not merely a word, but also an event bound 
up intimately with a word, the event of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Here indeed we do come to the problem where the historical affects faith in 
a vital way. 

Gogarten sketches the concept of history obtaining in the Middle Ages, which 
developed a grandiose theological scheme for the organization of historical life. His- 
tory was a great drama, in which all parts and roles were fixed from the outset. His- 
tory was viewed as a realm of metaphysical beings or substances, and not as we to- 
day view it, as the living, personal experiences of single individuals, in their unique- 
ness and responsibilty. The life and death of the medieval man were thus not his life 
and death. Nothing was his; it was rather a life and death of all, meaningful only 
when one found himself to be a member of the grandiose corporation. Each suffered 
in the suffering of all, and died in the death which became the destiny of all. It was 
not the historical uniqueness (Einmaligkeit) of the life of each individual which 
constituted the essence of the medieval concept of history, but the metaphyscal uni- 
versal which was the presupposition of all historical particulars and out of which 
alone the latter received meaning and significance. Thus, says Gogarten, a genuine 
Christian understanding of human existence and the world as historical was obscured 
by the medieval metaphysical world-view. 

The “historical method” has progressively dissolved this medieval connection 
between the historical and the metaphysical. And more important still, historical 
thinking itself is the expression of the deeply altered relation of man to the world 
and to himself. This relation means that through it the world has become man’s 
world. It is now his world no longer in the sense that the world and its structure 
have been given to him, his task being one of fitting himself into the pre-ordained 
structure of things. It is his world in an entirely different sense; he himself is re- 
sponsible for the world, its order and structure. Says Gogarten, now for the first 
time, the world becomes truly historical for man. And man hereby becomes a truly 
historical being. 

Gogarten thus moves ahead not only of the concept of history which obtained 
in the medieval period, but also beyond the nineteenth century objectivistic view 
which thought of history merely as that which has happened, and which accordingly 
conceived of the task of historical science as that of reconstructing the past. Gogarten 
argues that such objectivity is not possible because the historian does not stand out- 
side historic process, looking on in a sphinx-like detachment. The very thought- 
processes of the historian are themselves historical, caught in and determined by the 
forces of historical relativism. 

This more recent view of history, which Gogarten defends, is directed primarily 
not to past events, but to the contemporary reality of historic process, and it is con- 
cerned with contemporaneous history not merely by way of attempting to under- 
stand it ahead of time as past, but rather as that which is yet to happen, for which 
we are responsible. 

Gogarten finds the roots of this latter view of history, which has its locus in 
the present and which is linked organically to man’s responsibility, in the New 
Testament view of faith. For example, in the Pauline view of sin and freedom we 
have the concept of history as responsible existence. In Galatians 4, Paul wrote of 
the redemption of the believer into freedom and therewith sonship and spiritual 
maturity. This freedom is for the Father and from the law, together with its power 
to enslave mankind in bondage. In the freedom of sonship man becomes responsible 
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“Lord over all” and ruler of the world, as his inheritance from the Father. 

According to this view, history is not merely the past, and the task which it sets 
before us is not exhausted in reconstructing past events and ascertaining the validity 
of their claim to being objective occurrences. Rather, whereever we have to do with 
history, says Gogarten, we have to do with “the historical character of human exis- 
tence,” for this is the presupposition for all history. In all concern with history, 
this historical character of human existence is a vital, determining element in the 
situation. 

Gogarten argues that the struggle between these two views of history, the exis- 
tential and the objectivistic, lies at the root of the debate which is ranging on the 
problem of de-mythologizing. Advocates of the objectivistic view (which lives on in 
Lutheran orthodoxy) see the basic meaning of history in objective happenings (for 
example, Jesus lived and died), for they feel that only in his way can faith preserve 
its trans-subjective character. If faith is not anchored to the “Jesus of history,” it 
would seem to resolve itself into a purely subjective experience. 

For Bultmann and his followers, however, the real history to which the New 
Testament bears witness is not found in wholly objective happenings in the past, but 
rather in the kerygma, in the proclamation of the gift of God to man which takes 
place in history. That is, the object of faith is no bare, objective historical Jesus. If 
we remove the history of Jesus Christ from the dynamic proclamation in which it 
comes to us, we miss entirely that history on which all depends, for without this, 
there can be no real faith. Faith is grounded on the meaning of Jesus Christ, as 
God’s gift to man, not on bare objective facts. How could faith have any interest in 
a bare “Jesus of history?” An antiquarian querist might, but not faith. 

Gogarten feels that behind the objectivistic view of history lies the fallacious 
subject-object epistemology which has dominated all Western thought since the days 
of Descartes. If, however, historical men are “men who are responsible” for the 
world and its order, man’s relation to the world cannot be correctly expressed in 
any such subject-object scheme, which posits an isolated subject and an isolated ob- 
ject. The world and history are no static fixed objects, set over against the knowing 
subject, who contemplates them in sphinx-like detachment. “The world” is no 
such objective reality at all. Rather “the world” is that in which and out of which 
man lives. The relation here is comparable to what Paul spoke of when he wrote 
of man being in sin and under the law; it is a relation which involves man’s own 
responsibility. Similarly, being in the world or in history involves the kind of 
existence (and knowing) which has the quality of responsibility at its center. 

Here, says Gogarten, is the major fallacy of those who criticize Bultmann’s 
concept of “self-understanding,” as the heart of the gospel. When such a concept 
is explicated against the background of this fallacious subject schema, the conclu- 
sion is of course drawn that this self-understanding becomes an immanental content 
of consciousness, something of only subjective significance. Hence the critics see 
Feuerbach raising his ugly head in Bultmann’s theology; and they feel impelled 
to stress the objective reality of Christ, as one who actually stands over against 


us. Gogarten argues (p. 60) that 


as long as one operates . . . in this subject-object schema . . . and fails to realize 
that he is presupposing the validity of a Philosophoumenon which to be sure has been 
regarded as valid for 300 years, but for which one seeks in vain in the New Testa- 


ment . . . and as long as one is unaware that our talk of self-understanding and the 


attempt to give it an existential interpretation are aimed at transcending this subject- 
object schema of thought—just so long will such lack of understanding continue. 
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Gogarten contends that the object of faith is the Word of God, not bare 
objective historical facts. This World of God is a revelatory dynamic and must be 
distinguished from the ordinary use of the term “word,” where it means mere 
information about this or that. Hence revelation can have nothing to do with a 
reality which could be grasped in the subject-object scheme of philosophy. 

The debate boils down finally to the problem of the nature of the kerygma. 
Bultmann’s critics think of the kerygma as mere information about something 
which the word of the kerygma itself does not contain, or something which does 
not take place immediately in this word. That is, the kerygma is information 
about a fact. And the word of the kerygma possesses reality only in reference to 
this objective fact. Whereas Gogarten and Bultmann argue that this is to mis- 
understand the nature of the kerygmatic word. The kerygma is the medium or 
instrument of the living Word of God, and therefore no mere information; it is not 
a report of an objective event; it is a witness, “the power of God unto salvation.” 

All who are interested in the problem of revelation and history will find this 
book by Gogarten stimulating and provocative. It rightly points up the problem 
of the nature of history as fundamental in an understanding of the meaning of 
revelation. It represents careful, critical thinking on the problem. A major 
weakness lies in the fact that while Gogarten rejects the subject-object epistemology, 
he does not adequately clarify his existential substitute for this. This makes for 
a certain vagueness about the book. Perhaps, however, he is presupposing that his 
readers are all thoroughly conversant with Heideggerian philosophy, and that no 
such clarification is needed. One might add also that Gogarten seems to state 
the reality in which faith believes a bit more trans-subjectively than Bultmann 
does, when the latter describes the essence of the gospel as an “existential under- 
standing of human existence.” Gogarten specifically states it to be the redemptive 
power of the Promise of God’s Word, present in the kerygma. One must agree with 
Gogarten when he argues that Bultmann’s critics are mistaken when they charge 
Bultmann with Feuerbachian tendencies, but also one gets the feeing that Bultmann 
himself might have avoided such criticism had he specifically defined Christianity 
to be not merely self-understanding (Selbst-Verstindnis), but the act of God in 
the revelatory word of the gospel. 





NOTE: Since this review was written, an English translation by Neville Horton 
Smith (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955. 92 pages. $2.50) has come into 
the hands of the reviewer. The translator has done an excellent piece of work, inter- 
larding the translation with numerous parentheses in which he gives the German 
originals. He has also added several helpful footnotes of his own. 

The author’s preface is omitted; omitted also is chapter nine, which is concerned 
with the ecclesiastical quarrel in the German Lutheran church. / 

The translator seems to have been perturbed (and understandably so) as to 1 
how to render the key word Entmythologisierung. Usually he translates it “demy- { 
thologization,” though at times he shortens it by one syllable, making it simply 
“demythologizing.” Most readers will doubtless feel that “demythologization” is a 
rather big theological mouthful. It does seem also that instead of translating the 
German phrase Programm der Entmythologisierung with the phrase “demythologiza- 
tion programme” (p. 67), the reading would be simpler and smoother by translating 
it “program of demythologizing.” 

On the whole, however, the translator has done an admirable job and rendered 
a worthwhile service to the community of English-speaking theologians. 
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Essays: PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEO- 
LocicaL. By Rudolf Bultmann. 
Translated by James C. G. Greig. 
The Library of Philosophy and 
Theology. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1955, 337 pages. $4.75. 


This review is written under the 
excitement of just having read the 
first five volumes of the new Library 
of Philosophy and Theology being 
published by the SCM Press and Mac- 
millan. The aim of this library is 
“to bring together the work done in 
philosophy and theology in Great 
Britain as well as on the Continent.” 
This aim accomplishes much more: 
it opens a much needed door into the 
work of those existentialist theolo- 
gians who are creating the future of 
European theology; it allows the Ame- 
rican reader a look at that refreshing 
alternative to his own tradition which 
will have increasing influence upon 
the shape of philosophical theology 
in America. 

The first five titles of the Library 
are: Essays by Rudolf Bultmann; 
Ethics by Dietrich Bonhoeffer; An 
Existentialist Theology by John Mac- 
Quarrie; Subject and Object in Modern 
Theology by James Brown; and New 
Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
edited by Antony Flew. Other titles 


are in preparation. 


The work of Rudolf Bultmann is 
beginning to be familiar to the Ame- 
rican reader. His Cole Lectures at 
Vanderbilt University and Kendrick 
Groebel’s translation of his Theology 
of the New Testament, as well as his 
other appearances in America, have 
made him more available to the 
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American audience. This series of 
essays published in various European 
journals from 1931 to 1952 and con- 
taining two hitherto unpublished 
essays, provides a look at the growth 
and stability of the best of the modern 
European Christian existentialist move- 
ment. 

The single subject of these essays 
is the meaning of Christian existence. 
Bultmann is professor emeritus of 
New Testament in the University of 
Marburg, and his biblical radicalism 
re-enforces his existentialist outlook. 
These essays can provide a new start- 
ing point for a fresh reading of the 
Scriptures. 

The one essay which will probably 
catch the attention of preachers is en- 
titled “The Problem of Hermeneutics.” 
At a time when the laws of Scripture 
interpretation have been rigidly set in 
terms of historical reconstruction, 
Bultmann’s essay recalls the living 
relationship which every interpreter 
has to his subject. At a time when 
the “science” of preaching has been 
reduced to a study of textbook cases, 
Bultmann restates the necessity for 
an understanding of the motives and 
goals of witnessing to truth. His 
essay is an appeal beyond the rela- 
tivities of abstract understanding to 
the absolutes of faithful existence. 
Bultmann makes much use of Heideg- 
ger’s demonstration of understanding 
as something existential, and of his 
analysis of exposition as the develop- 
ment of understanding in terms of the 
“historical” nature of existence. His- 
tory used in this last sense is the cor- 
rected notion much needed in modern 
philosophical thedlogy. This becomes 
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very clear in his few, brief but incisive 
comments on Barth’s views of expo- 
sition. 

These essays of Bultmann’s ought 
to be read in close connection with 
James Brown’s Subject and Object in 
Modern Theology. In the conversa- 
tion between these two books, the 
most frequently discussed problem of 
modern philosophical theology is 
stated and answered from the exi- 
stentialist point of view. 

Whenever I mention a book like 
this or a series in philosophy or 
theology, someone is likely to ask: 
“Why does a preacher or a layman 
need such reading?” The answer can- 
not be given in words at once; it must 
issue from the renewal of mind which 
comes from participation in the intel- 
lectual encounters and struggles of 
one’s own age. The tragedy of his- 
torical understanding is that men 
watch the wrong battlefields. 

A reading of Bultmann’s Essays 
can draw the spirit into the arena 
where the shape of the future of man’s 
understanding is being forged. 

GeorcE C. STUART 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Tue Messianic IDEA IN IsRAEL. By 
Joseph Klausner. Translated from 
the third Hebrew edition by W. F. 
Stinespring. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1955. xv, 543 
pages. $7.50. 


This work in unpointed modern He- 
brew has been in my library for 
several years but I found the reading 
of it pretty rough. Even to those who 
know some biblical Hebrew the book 
had remained fairly inaccessible, al- 
though we knew that its contents 
would be worthy of attention. For, 
had not Klausner already demonstrat- 
ed the quality of his spirit and scho- 
larship by the two fine volumes 


Jesus of Nazareth and From Jesus to 
Paul, to mention only those which 
had dealt with Christian origins? So 
it was a genuine satisfaction to me 
when Professor Stinespring told me 
that he had a translation of the work 
into English almost ready, and here 
it is. (It was Stinespring also who put 
From Jesus to Paul into English. 
Jesus of Nazareth had been translated 
by Professor Herbert Danby of Oxford. 
Klausner has been most fortunate in 
finding such fine scholars to put his 
Hebrew into English, and all of us 
are deeply in debt not only to him 
but to Danby and now especially to 
Stinespring. ) 

Klausner is a Polish Jew who went 
out to Palestine many years ago and 
became a professor in the Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem. These books 
which deal with Christian origins and 
the nebulous frontier where Christian 
and Jewish teachings meet, all of 
which were written in the modern 
Hebrew, show to what extent the bib- 
lical language has experienced a re- 
vival in the new Israel. I had the 
pleasure of going to his home for tea 
one afternoon with some friends, and 
he showed us bullet marks made by 
terrorists who had fired into his house 
some days before. 


Klausner has divided his book into 
three parts. First is a penetrating 
restudy of the Messianic ideas of the 
ancient prophets; then follows the 
survey of the Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha; and finally the Messianic 
idea in the period of the Tannaim. In 
the first section he is traversing well 
known ground. The prophets have 
been studied with great care, but 
mainly by Christian scholars, a fact 
which was disturbing to Klausner and 
caused him to determine to give the 
Messianic idea a Jewish treatment 
from its beginning to its close. At 
any rate, he has been able to carry 
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the study down to the end of the 
Mishnah, about 200 A.D. While all 
the book is excellent, because know- 
ledge in those areas is rare, the great- 
est value for Christian readers is in 
the second and third parts, especially 
the latter. Few Christians know any- 
thing about the Mishnah except at 
second hand. Yet it contains much 
tradition which was contemporary with 
Jesus and throws light on the Gospels. 
The book was finished too soon to 
know the Dead Sea Scrolls, but no 
book, not even a very good one, can 
cover everything. 

All Messianic teaching has to do 
in some sense with a golden age to 
come, which will center in the Jewish 
people restored to their own land and 
nation but extend its benefits to all 
other nations at the same time. But 
Klausner says one must distinguish 
between one type of passages which 
present Messianic expectation where 
the nation as a whole is the Messiah, 
a corporate or collective Messiah, and 
others where there will be a personal 
Messiah. In the former passages God 
himself brings about the redemption 
of his people and the world; in the 
latter he uses the Messiah. 

At first the idea was mainly political, 
military and nationalistic. With time 
it was greatly refined and enriched 
in the direction of moral and ethical 
idealism, and redemption was con- 
ceived much more in spiritual terms. 

In the interbiblical period of the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha the 
dualistic ideas of Persian origin in- 
volving Satan and demons were in- 
troduced, and so the Messiah was 
reinterpreted in this new context. His 
function is in part to protect his people 
against these demonic hosts—an idea 
which I have tried to show in my 
By the Finger of God. (I do not mean 
to imply that Klausner learned it 
from me! But up to now few Chris- 
tian scholars have seen this point.) 


In this period the Messiah became 
almost purely supernatural in Jewish 
thought, but never entirely, and the 
nation was not forgotten. The de- 
velopment in the Mishnah goes far- 
ther along this line. 

Usually the Messiah is to be of the 
seed of David, but during the Macca- 
bean period, when a dynasty of priests 
reigned, some Jews came to believe 
the Messiah would be of the house of 
Levi. We can now supplement this 
from the Manual of Discipline of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, where there are 
puzzling references to “Messiahs of 
Aaron and Israel.” What the plurality 
means we do not know. After the 
Bar-Cochba revolt was crushed in 
132-135 A.D., Klausner shows, the 
rabbis taught of two Messiahs. One 
would be of Joseph (or Ephraim or 
Manasseh), who would be a warrior 
and would be slain; the other would 
be of David and incorporate the 
Messianic idealism. All along are 
illuminating observations about the 
Messianic beliefs of early Christians. 

S. Vernon McCasLanp 
University of Virginia 


THE EarLy CHURCH AND THE Com- 
LNG GreAT CuurcH. By John Knox. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1955. 
160 pages. Index. $2.50. 


When a foremost New Testament 
scholar takes up the question of the 
normative authority of the primitive 
church for the current movement to- 
wards Christian unity, the event be- 
comes ecumenical news of the first 
importance. Professor Knox’s analy- 
sis of the problem must not be dis- 
regarded, least of all by the theolo- 
gians of those “free” churches which 
have made a return to the first century 
the cardinal doctrine of their eccle- 
siology. They may not like his con- 
clusions. For he disposes of the con- 
cept of restoration of primitive Chris- 
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tianity as devastatingly from the stand- 
point of New Testament scholarship as 
Charles Clayton Morrison did, in an 
earlier series of Hoover Lectures (The 
Unfinished Reformation) from a theo- 
logical and a pragmatic standpoint. 

In his introduction and first chap- 
ter, Professor Knox dispels the illusion 
that the primitive church enjoyed a 
period of idyllic unity characterized 
by a universal adherence to those 
items of faith and practice which some 
particular latter-day Christian holds to 
be essential; on the contrary, “there 
was wide diversity in both cult and 
faith, and signs of tension and of 
actual division, both within and among 
congregations, are not lacking” (p. 
13). Knox performs a_ perceptive 
analysis of the literature of the New 
Testament, demonstrating that the 
various references to unity are a sum- 
mons to an ideal even then unrealized 
rather than a description of an exist- 
ing state. Like contemporary Chris- 
tians, the primitive disciples were 
seeking unity. “Church history does 
not begin where the New Testament 
leaves off; it begins where the New 
Testament begins” (p. 16). Paul’s 
battle for the inclusion of both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians within one 
fellowship—and for the freedom of 
the Gentile believers within that unity 
—emerges as an epochal and exciting 
struggle. 

Dealing with the shared life—a 
common memory of the Lord, a com- 
mon experience of the Spirit—and 
with the common faith of the early 
church, chapters two and three prove 
both intellectually illuminating and 
spiritually moving. While Professor 
Knox insists that there was “a solid 
core” of common belief in the apos- 
tolic age, he suggests that subsequent 
christological discussion went astray 
by emphasizing the person of Christ 
rather than the event (“What has oc- 
curred?) and the community. Yet he 


maintains that there are certain beliefs 
which the church could never have 
accepted (p. 76): 


(1) the church could not have denied 
the essentiality and the importance of 
its relations with Judaism and the Old 
Testament or its own being as the com- 
munity of the new covenant; (2) it 
could not have doubted or denied the 
historical existence of Jesus; (3) it 
could not have minimized his signifi- 
cance; (4) it could not have denied 
his resurrection; and (5) it could not 
have surrendered its hope of his com- 
ing again. 


He amplifies each of these propositions 
with references to early heresies; one 
such remark applies both to the ancient 
church and to the current discussion 
on the Basis of membership in the 
World Council of Churches: “When- 
ever there was an issue as between 
possible names of Jesus or definitions 
of his person, it was the higher possi- 
bility that inevitably carried the day” 
(p. 80). 

Knox discriminates helpfully _ be- 
tween the church as institution and 
as community (pp. 51, 52): 


If . . . we mean by “church” the 
many actual groups in various lands or- 
ganized and conducting their affairs in 
various ways, then the church is cer- 
tainly not one and has never been; but 
if, when we speak of the church, we are 
speaking of the particular kind of 
shared experience that at least to some 
degree is characteristic of these various 
groups—if by “church” we mean the 
distinctive common life—then the 
church is one, indivisible, and every- 
where the same. . . . The church as 
church has always been divided .. . ; 
the church as community has always 
been one. 


Nevertheless he warns against dis- 
counting the importance of institu- 
tional expressions of unity, against 
“the fallacy of thinking of the ‘more 
outward’ as the mere outward.” To 
Professor Knox, the real significance 
of the second century (as it continued 
the trends begun in the first) is its 
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“early Catholic movement”; he draws 
improssive parallels between that and 
the contemporary ecumenical move- 
ment. He further maintains that 
churchmen who appeal to the authority 
of the New Testament alone are in- 
consistent: for the New Testment canon 
was fixed by the  second-century 
bishops as one instrument of the 
church’s unity, along with the ecu- 
menical (“Apostles”) creed and the 
emerging ecumenical order (episco- 
pacy). All of these forms must be 
taken seriously by those who seek for 
unity. 


The achievement of a united church 
involves our accepting the authority, 
in some sense or degree, of historically 
developed norms of usage and organi- 
zation. . . . We can find the Spirit 
of the church most authentically in the 
first century, but no attempt at con- 
solidating the church which skips or 
bypasses the second century has any 
chance at success [p. 138]. 


In addressing our present situation 
Knox asks “whether it is really con- 
ceivable that there should be a unifi- 
cation of the church which did not 
involve the universal acceptance” of 
the historic episcopate (p. 142). He 
hastens to qualify his insistence on 
episcopacy by demanding certain con- 
cessions of its advocates, including a 
recognition of the validity of certain 
“Protestant” emphases. He conceives 
it most unlikely that those who have 
the historic episcopate should ever 
give it up. But is not the crucial agony 
of our predicament precisely at this 
point, that it is equally inconceivable 
that all Christians in a given area will 
ever accept the same bishop (if, indeed, 
any bishop)? Here, of course, lies 
the difficulty in trying to conceive 
any ecclesiastical institution which is 
as wide as the whole Christian com- 
munity. Ultimately, I am one with 
another Christian not because we are 
both in communion with a certain 


bishop, or because we both accept 
any other human or humanly contrived 
symbol of unity, but because we are 
both in communion with Christ. For 
all his thrilling insights and careful 
scholarship, Professor Knox has not 
really resolved the tension between 
institution and community. Nor has 
he marked the point beyond which he 
would hesitate to follow the early 
Catholic movement into the later 
(Roman) Catholic movement. 

Yet the discussion of episcopacy is 
not the heart of this book, and the 
author has a warning which all who 
speak of Christian unity must take to 
heart: “Actually what often repels 
us in the idea of the universal church 
is not the limitations it would place 
on us but the freedom it would give 
others” (p. 153). 

The book is a valuable contribution 
to the current ecumenical discussion, 
particularly to the thinking of free 
churchmen. For here is evidence that 
many long-cherished assumptions about 
uniformity of practice in the primitive 
church are utterly without foundation. 
Careful students of the Bible have 
long been aware of many of these 
facts, but Professor Knox handles 
them with authority and applies them 
with keen discernment to the eccle- 
siological problem. And he points 
out quite clearly that we cannot en- 
vision “Simply a return to the prim- 
itive church” (p. 154): 


What we seek is the fulfillment of 
a historical process, not the restoration 
of a particular historical situation. No 
particular historical situation, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is worthy of being restored. 
, . The very features of primitive 
Christianity that make it an indispens- 
able resource keep it from being an 
adequate norm. 


We must return, he says, to the event 
and to the Spirit, but also to the quest 
of the early catholic movement for 
the formal unity of the community. 
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As elusive and as frustrating as that 
quest may prove to be, the spirit and 
the scholarship which professor Knox 
has brought to this study are to be 
commended to all _ serious-minded 
churchmen. 

RonaLtp E. OsBorn 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


ScHISM IN THE Earty Cuurcu. By 
S. L. Greenslade. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1953. 247 pages. 
$3.75. 


This review though tardy, is neces- 
sary, for the book constitutes a very 
important study on the question of 
schism in the early church and makes 
constant reference to present ecumeni- 
cal problems. The contents of the 
book were originally the Edward Cad- 
bury Lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham in 1949-50. 

Canon Greenslade embarks upon an 
investigation of the principal causes of 
schism and the manner in which the 
early church dealt with it. He omits 
the study of the early heresies even 
though he has used many illustrations 
from them. His ultimate purpose is to 
study carefully the definition and ap- 
plication of the terms “heresy” and 
“schism.” Professor Greenslade makes 
the point that schism is orthodox while 
heresy turns upon false doctrine. He 
goes on to underscore the fact that the 
early church was concerned with 
whether a group was within or without 
the church and not specifically with 
the question as to whether it was here- 
tical or schismatic. Professor Greens- 
lade suggests that this seriousness 
needs to be recaptured by the churches 
today. The main outline of this study 
considers the nature, causes, and ef- 
fects of schism. He deals also with the 
following questions: How was schism 
defined and distinguished from heresy 
by the early Christian writers? How 


did each of the schisms originate and 
what were their common features? 
What impact did the early schisms 
have upon the life and doctrine of the 
church? 


While Professor Greenslade insists 
that there is a distinction to be drawn 
between schism and heresy, he admits 
that the real problem comes when the 
attempt is made to define heresy. Even 
Augustine would admit that to define 
heresy was very difficult. With schism 
the matter, while not simple, is not as 
involved, and here again Canon Greens- 
lade insists that most schisms raise 
serious theological issues. Perhaps the 
most pertinent question raised in this 
most illuminating study is the recur- 
ring relevancy of the study to the prob- 
lem of divided Christendom today. 


One of the most interesting side- 
lights in this book is the indictment 
that the author makes of Augustine’s 
acquiescence to his compelle intrare, 
since it helped to establish the prece- 
dent of using coercion in order to keep 
order and promote unity. It might 
have succeeded to some degree in the 
former, but history has recorded a 
strong negative in regard to the latter, 
for unity is never achieved by coercion. 
The most terrible pages in recorded 
history are those instances in which 
persecutors have tried to heal schism 
by force, and the unfortunate point in 
it all has been in their citing Augus- 
tine for both authority and example 
in this regard. 

In his concluding chapter on “Some 
Reflections on Unity,” which in many 
ways is one of the most penetrating es- 
says in modern ecumenical literature, 
Canon Greenslade comments on the 
need of major communions in Chris- 
tendom to recognize each other as “sis- 
ter churches” and that to refuse to do 
this is spiritual blindness. No one who 
is interested in the early history of the 
church and modern ecumenical move- 
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ment should allow this book to go un- 
noticed. 

FRANK J. ALBERT 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THE Decne oF Wispom. By Gabriel 
Marcel. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. 56 pages. $2.50. 


Gabriel Marcel has written this 
slight book to refute the idea that he is 
an irrationalist, a bolt often thrown at 
any existentialist. He is a rationalist 
who cares for intuition. 

The author knows that civilization is 
not necessarily culture, that to receive 
a heritage demands incarnation, de- 
mands humility and gratitude, and that 
wisdom is not just the accumulation of 
knowledge. There are three lectures, 
given in South America. The first is 
on “The Limitations of Industrial Civi- 
lization,” the second on “The Notion 
of Spiritual Heritage,” and the third 
on “The Breaking Up of the Notion of 
Wisdom.” The author claims that he 
has grown much during the giving of 
these lectures and changed. 

No one need read further than the 
first chapter to find that the claim to 
be rational is justified. This is reason 
at what Tillich has described as at 
depth. Perhaps he will be so overcome 
by the rational that he will cease to 
read more, which would be a pity. 
Here Marcel proves conclusively that 
the machine age, instead of bringing 
liberation, brings slavery. But at least 
progress retains its meaning, its real 
meaning. However accuracy is a moral 
quality. Technics have no power over 
us, but we copy and abuse power where 
mass production is instead of real cre- 
ativeness of the craftsman. The real 
condemnation of communism is that it 
allows nothing to grow. The danger of 
technics is that the environment be- 
comes a pattern of the universe. Re- 
flection is set aside in most American- 
ized countries. False romanticism 


rushes in, and any kind of romanticism 
is inadequate. 

In chapter II the author asks, “Do 
we recognize that our heritage is a 
spiritual thing?” He asserts that there 
is a growing number who do not. This 
he connects with the prestige of youth. 
Output has become the only valid cri- 
terion of human value, and the old are 
out. So much is given for which there 
is no real gratitude. Things come to 
us through slot machines, and one can- 
not be grateful to a slot machine. But 
gratitude is wakefulness. It has to do 
with faithfulness, not being slack. He 
then goes on to discuss the supra-per- 
sonal and says we must be careful not 
to confuse it with the infra-personal. 
The mass is infra-personal. An or- 
ganic unity is supra-personal. Both 
atomization and collectivism de-per- 
sonalize. The man of aglomerations 
inherits nothing nor leaves anything. 
He suffers from non-gratitude. In a 
world of mere claims grace is unthink- 
able: such a world is the machine. 
The world marked by production alone 
cannot be a creative world. 


In the last chapter Marcel claims 
that the notion of wisdom is in danger 
of breaking up. Today wisdom must 
include instantaneity, whereas it for- 
merly required patience. It is in danger 
of breaking up because of the machine 
and the introduction of Eastern asceti- 
cism. The break-up is seen in the lack 
of parental control. The pursuit of 
such control is today generally suspect. 
He shows that wisdom is the appanage 
of the free. In this democratic world 
the intellect suffers from an inferiority 
complex. The world of Hollywood 
produces a state of un-wisdom. Wis- 
dom is really acquired common sense. 
Fanaticism is madness. What we need 
is incarnated Christianity to save such 
a world. This means humility, a ser- 
vant in the house, and humility means 
an awakening of neighborliness. 


Such is this work which cannot be 
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digested in an arm-chair, but with both 

feet on the ground and brain awake. 
WiLu1aM RoBINsON 

School of Religion 

Butler University 


THE ReFrorMATION Era, 1500-1650. 
By Harold J. Grimm. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1954. 675 
pages. $6.50. 


The current style of historical writ- 
ing, that of describing the topic at hand 
in the midst of its social setting, is well 
illustrated in this excellent work by a 
secular historian. Such writing could 
be misleading, for a topic like the 
church is sometimes lost sight of in so- 
cial studies. Professor Grimm makes 
no such mistake. One feels upon fin- 
ishing this book that the church, in 
spite of weakness on her human side, 
prevailed, and deservedly so. 

Presumably the distinguished pro- 
fessor of Indiana University has pre- 
pared this volume for general use, by 
any and all who would understand the 
century and a half involved. However, 
it will be most particularly helpful to 
students for the ministry (and for min- 
isters and professors as well, depend- 
ing on their present insights in the 
field), because of the context. 

Indeed it is the context of this work 
that is best, which is to be expected. 
What Professor Grimm has to say of 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and others is 
neither prosaic nor sparkling; it is 
run-of-the-mill information. But the 
material in the opening and closing 
chapters (The Changing Social Struc- 
ture, and The Legacy of the Reforma- 
tion) puts church history into social, 
economic, political and cultural scenes 
which help to explain the whys and 
wherefores. 

History is made in a social setting. 
It ought to be studied that way. In 
the case of the Reformation era, the en- 
tanglement of church and state and so- 


ciety in general, may have been even 
more complicated than this book indi- 
cates. But any student will understand 
it a lot better, from a reading of this 
current work. 

One book cannot do everything. 
Grimm’s book is long enough, when we 
realize that some would consider the 
Reformation Era as 1517-1555. There- 
fore, he could not say all that ought to 
be said about 150 years. This would 
account for limited discussion on some 
of our favorite subjects, and a few er- 
rors in detail that do not impair the 
major purposes of the book. 

Howarp E. SHort 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kenutcky 


Tue Story or D. S. Burnet: UNpE- 
SERVED OsscuriTy. By Noel L. 
Keith. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1954. 272 pages. Frontispiece, ap- 
pendixes, index. $3.00. 


As the title states, the purpose of this 
biography of David Staats Burnet 
(1808-1867) is to rescue him from ob- 
livion and to indicate his contribution 
to the origin and growth of the organ- 
ized life of the Disciples of Christ. Dr. 
Keith discovered the pioneer organiz- 
er’s neglect and stature through the 
fortunate process of serendipity while 
studying historical antecedents of Dis- 
ciple agencies. 

Burnet set the pattern for the “soci- 
ety system” among the benevolent, mis- 
sionary, and educational causes of the 
Disciples, as has been previously 
pointed out by John Thomas Brown 
(1869-1926) and more recently ably 
detailed by Henry King Shaw in Buck- 
eye Disciples (St. Louis, 1952). The 
nature, therefore, of Burnet’s contribu- 
tion for cooperative outreach and the 
fact that he was a contemporary of the 
four founding fathers of the Disciples 
movement—Stone, the two Campbells, 
and Scott—requires serious study of 
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his life and work, along with that of 
Isaac Errett, who led in conserving the 
contributions of the others. 


Most of Burnet’s life was spent in 
or near Cincinnati. He was pastor of 
several congregations, though not the 
brotherhood’s first settled one as the 
author claims; editor, author, and pub- 
lisher of many periodicals and books 
(several ran into many editions); or- 
ganizer and official of several agen- 
cies; academy principal and president 
of the Disciples’ first college, Bacon. 
He was from a cultured family and 
held an M.A. degree, source presently 
unknown. 

In an overall estimate of the success 
of the author’s task, the positive con- 
tributions of the biography outweigh 
the minor criticisms. Throughout, for 
instance, there is an excellent contex- 
tual relationship with the contempo- 
rary historical situation. The volume’s 
sectional headings often capture the 
imagination. “Opening the Purse of 
a Brotherhood” and “The Unmarket- 
able Brotherhood Publishing House,” 
for instance, stimulate one’s curiosity. 
The concluding pages are an effective 
summary of the author’s observations 
as to why Burnet deserves more recog- 
nition and why he was relegated to ob- 
scurity. The eight appendixes include 
much excellent material, otherwise 
widely scattered, such as a chronology 
and genealogical notes, Burnet’s monu- 
mental 1849 “Address to the Churches,” 
and his “Memorial Discourse on the 
Occasion of the death of Alexander 
Campbell.” 


This volume was originally written 
as a doctoral dissertation at Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver. Despite various 
minor, but all-too-obvious errors 
(which will not be enumerated here) 
involving accuracy, syntax, documen- 
tation, and weakness in structural clar- 
ity, the book exemplifies sound histori- 
cal scholarship with a critical perspec- 


tive. (Parenthetically, it is gratifying 
to realize anew that even doctoral 
studies do get their scholarly wires 
crossed.) The biography has no bib- 
liography, unfortunately, a real lack. 
It may be carping, and an injustice, 
but the style strikes the reviewer as 
somewhat stilted and lacking in brisk- 
ness. 

Dr. Keith is eminently qualified to 
write such a biography. Since 1953 
he has been chairman of the depart- 
ment of religion at Texas Christian 
University. He had previously held 
the professorship of church history in 
the university’s seminary, Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible. He has published 
other books, including The Brites of 
Capote, a biography of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. C. Brite of the Lone Star State. 


The Story of D. S. Burnet was one 
of the first four volumes in the new 
Bethany History Series, introduced in 
1954. All four were doctoral studies. 
Despite their scholarly contributions 
such books are not best-sellers and the 
Christian Board of Publication, through 
its subsidiary, The Bethany Press, is 
making a decided gift to scholarly pub- 
lishing of the Disciples by issuing the 
Series. 

In his original research, the author 
used three basic primary sources, 
namely: (1) minutes of annual meet- 
ings of the agencies, (2) Burnet’s own 
scattered publications, and (3) con- 
temporary periodicals. The volume 
really illustrates a result of the wide- 
spread interest in history now so ap- 
parent among the Disciples. 


Dr. Keith treats Burnet in terms of 
his historical significance rather than 
on the basis of orthodoxy. In fact, 
Burnet’s heterodoxy, along with the 
fact that he did not shy away from 
controversy, even with Alexander 
Campbell, frequently jars the reader 
awake by its progressive outlook. The 
author challenges historians thus: 
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Students of the history of Disciples 
of Christ will find a vigorous challenge 
lying before them if they set them- 
selves in earnest to study the kind of 
Christian program advocated by David 
Staats Burnet. They will be criticized 
sharply if they contribute strongly to 
the kind of noble liberty and liberality 
for which he lived and died. . . . The 


stature of the man has improved with 

age. 

This biography of Burnet is the pio- 
neer organizer’s first and only one, as 
nearly definitive as is likely to be is- 
sued for many years. Publication of 
the book has lifted D. S. Burnet from 
oblivion. This biography should be 
the forerunner of other necessary 
studies of pioneers and subsequent 
prominent leaders of the Disciples that 
ought to be published. 

J. Epwarp MosELey 
World Call 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


BootH TARKINGTON: GENTLEMAN FROM 
InDIANA. By James Woodress. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
and New York, 1955. $5.00. 


When Booth Tarkington died in 
1946, he left behind not only a con- 
siderable body of literary works, but a 
wealth of personal data in the form of 
letters, notebooks, and published rem- 
iniscences. His had been one of the 
fullest and most successful lives in the 
history of Indiana literature, and it 
was inevitable that biographers should 
turn to him as a natural subject for in- 
teresting biography. 

It is fortunate that the first full- 
length biography should have been 
written by a man with the scholarly 
ability and devotion to his subject 
shown by James Woodress in Booth 
Tarkington: Gentleman from Indiana. 
For if Tarkington’s life makes him an 
exceptionally attractive subject for bi- 
ography, it also makes him an unusu- 
ally difficult one. The breadth and 
depth of his experience, both in life 


and in literature, present the pioneer 
biographer with grave problems of se- 
lection and emphasis. The enthusias- 
tic response to the special Indiana edi- 
tion of Professor Woodress’ book and 
the increasing success of the regular 
trade edition are a tribute to the skill 
with which Woodress has handled these 
problems of his subject. From the 
complex mass of material, he has work- 
ed out a study which is intimately de- 
tailed yet well unified and highly 
readable. 


For the regionalist and the social 
historian, one of the chief values of 
this book will be the background 
against which Tarkington’s career is 
viewed. Here we see, briefly but deft- 
ly sketched, Indianapolis of the 1870's, 
as viewed from the fashionable new 
Tarkington home at 1100 North Penn- 
sylvania Street: 


These homes stood well back from the 
street in great yards shaded by left- 
over forest trees and were built with 
front and back and sometimes side 
porches. Stables that later became ga- 
rages lined the unpaved alleys behind 
the houses. There on pleasant morn- 
ings the horses were groomed by Negro 
coachmen who gossiped along the back 
fences as they worked superintended 
by small boys like Booth Tarkington. 
On the avenue at irregular intervals, 
meanwhile, passed stunted little street 
cars pulled by lone mules. 


And in the span of one lifetime we see 
that fashionable district gobbled up by 
parking lots and hamburger stands as 
the comfortably lazy young city of 
Tarkington’s youth becomes the busy 
metropolis of his old age. Because 
Professor Woodress has presented the 
environment from Tarkington’s own 
point of view, his reader tends to feel 
that something fine has been sacrified 
to the city’s growth. Certainly if In- 
diana was physically adolescent in 
Tarkington’s youth, it was already cul- 
turally mature beyond its years. In a 
prologue titled “Hoosier Golden Age,” 
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Mr. Woodress observes that in 1899 
when William Dean Howells lectured 
in Indianapolis on “Novels and Novel- 
Writing,” his audience not only was 
well read in literature but could have 
included many local literary artists: 
James Whitcomb Riley, Kin Hubbard, 
Maurice Thompson, Charles Major, 
Meredith Nicholson, George Ade, John 
T. McCutcheon, Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, George and Edward Eggleston, 
Martha Finley, Annie Johnston, Gene 
Stratton-Porter, William Vaughn Moo- 
dy, and Tarkington—Hoosiers, all. 

It was probably his memories of the 
early Indianapolis, and the many 
friends he made there from his youth, 
that turned the city into a haven for 
Tarkington throughout his long ca- 
reer. Though he came later to prefer 
the culture of France and the climate 
of Maine, he constantly returned to his 
native city not only for physical rest, 
but for literary inspiration. His first 
novel was, significantly, titled The 
Gentleman from Indiana, and though 
he occasionally (as in Monsieur Beau- 
caire) worked from his imagination, 
in his principal works Tarkington 
drew his materials from his own ex- 
periences. 

In Professor Woodress’ rich charac- 
terization of Tarkington, the boy and 
the man, one finds the live antecedents 
for some of the author’s best remem- 
bered characters and incidents. The 
young Booth, precocious but shy, who 
at a birthday party jumps through a 
window rather than pay his fine in a 
game of post office, is quite clearly 
the model for Penrod. Many of Pen- 
rod’s delightful experiences have been 
appropriated from Tarkington’s own 
life with very little reworking. It was, 
for example, really Booth and his 
neighborhood chums who founded the 
hayloft theater in which Penrod and 
Sam later entertained millions of read- 
ers. In that hayloft young Tarkington 
starred in his own production, a four- 


teen-act melodrama entitled “Jesse 
James.” Artistically the play was a 
failure. “When Bob Ford’s cap pistol 
treacherously assassinated the hero, 
the audience sat dumbly waiting for 
the show to continue, and the play- 
wright had to make a curtain speech 
to tell the spectators they ought to 
know enough to go home when a play 
ended.” If Tarkington’s- later crea- 
tion, Willie Baxter of Seventeen, seems 
closely related to Penrod, it is because 
Willie too is just Booth Tarkington re- 
flected through the mirror of art—this 
time the teen-age Tarkington, with the 
additional personality problems which 
that awkward age brings to self-con- 
scious adolescents. 

As Tarkington grew older he con- 
tinued to observe his experiences and 
his surroundings closely, and to drew 
on them for his art. Florence At- 
water’s precocious poem in Gentle Ju- 
lia is, Professor Woodress points out, 
a reflection of Tarkington’s own early 
experiences in poetry. The authentic 
portrayal of stage life in Presenting 
Lily Mars emerges from Tarkington’s 
own wide experience in the writing and 
staging of plays and his close associa- 
tion with such figures as Alfred Lunt, 
Otis Skinner, Helen Hayes, Florenz 
Ziegfield, and Billie Burke. If Tark- 
ington’s characters sometimes show an 
interest in art, it is because Tarking- 
ton, a competent artist himself, was a 
keen student of painting and spent 
most of his income on original master- 
pieces. If his characters are for the 
most part conservative, it is because he 
was himself a conservative. And if 
they are gentlemen, it is because, as 
Professor Woodress amply demon- 
strates, Tarkington was a gentleman. 

The impression of Tarkington con- 
veyed by Professor Woodress’ text is 
enhanced by some seventeen excellent 
illustrations: pictures of Tarkington 
at various ages, of his family, of his 
environs, and of his drawings. And 
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the total impression is that of a man 
not only talented but warm and hu- 
man, characterized by high motives 
and possessed of a rich sense of hu- 
mor. Indeed, one is so strongly at- 
tracted to Tarkington the man that it 
is difficult to be objective in apprais- 
ing Tarkington the writer. 

Certainly Professor Woodress, hav- 
ing penetrated so deeply into the life 
of his subject, must have found objec- 
tive appraisal difficult. Yet his good 
judgment and scholarly sense have 
overcome any temptation to eulogize. 
He has, wisely, refrained from attempt- 
ing to place Tarkington at the center 
of American literature. That position 
has been held by men like Heming- 
way, with his characteristic brutality, 
and Faulkner, with his frequent sordid- 
ness. In any literary scheme which 
revolves around such a hub, a writer 
like Tarkington, who is never brutal 
nor sordid, naturally gravitates toward 
the rim. But he does so in good com- 
pany: Howells, with his censored 
realism; Hamlin Garland, with his 
veritism; Willa Cather, with her se- 
lective observation. And if present 
literary taste acclaims the Chicago 
school of naturalists as the most signi- 
ficant group in the history of Mid- 
western literature, one recognizes that 
Tarkington takes second place not so 
much because of any artistic limita- 
tions as because of the direction criti- 
cal opinion has taken since his day. 
Both in his fiction and in his drama 
he demonstrates, undeniably, some 
positive literary qualities: an acute 
power of observation, a mastery of 
significant concrete details, a warm 
and at times a wry sense of humor, and 
above all a deep human sympathy. He 
is an author well worth careful con- 
sideration. And in Professor Wood- 


ress’ book he is carefully, and at times 


brilliantly, considered. 
Paut R. STEWART 
Department of English Language 
and Literature 
Butler University 


New TEesTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor Ethelbert Stauffer. Translat- 
ed from the German by Principal 
John Marsh. Macmillan, New York, 
1955. 373 pages. Appendices. $4.25. 


It is good to have such a fine trans- 
lation of the New Testament theology 
of one of the younger biblical theolo- 
gians (near 54) of Germany. Most 
people in America know of such giants 
as Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and Ru- 
dolf Bultmann, and may imagine that 
the rest of the German theologians are 
not biblical theologians, at any rate. 

Stauffer, formerly of Bonn and now 
professor at Erlangen, is one of the 
most accomplished of these younger 
theologians. So important was he that 
the Nazi government forbade him to 
teach from 1943 to 1945. He was a 
marked man. 

What we have here is a translation, 
well done, of the fifth German edition 
of Stauffer’s work. The work is in 
three parts. Part I deals with the an- 
tecedents of Christianity, Part II with 
the Christocentric material in the New 
Testament, and Part III with the creeds 
of the primitive church. Some read- 
ers will be surprised to discover that 
the New Testament is full of creeds! 
And this before the so called Apostles 
Creed comes on the scene. 

There follows a group of appendices 
in which, or by which, the student can 
pursue his own line of study with bib- 
liographical aids such as those sup- 
plied by any monograph. 

One of the main differences between 
most American theologies and most 
continental and British theologies is 
perhaps shown by the easy objective 
way that the latter treat of the sacra- 
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ments, without any denominational con- 
fusion. This becomes so clear on pages 
160 ff. In other words, it is difficult 
to discover what denomination the real 
scholar belongs to. Scholarly writing 
is almost to be equated with ecumeni- 
cal writing. 

One of the finest things in this book 
is the close distinction it draws in sev- 
eral places between the current Greek 
view of ‘time’ and the biblical view. 
This all covers the relationship of 
Christianity to history and reality. 

Its terseness is to be praised after 
the loquacity of Karl Barth in his 
twenty volumes of Dogmatik. 

WIL1AM RoBINson 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND THE His- 
Toric Fairn. By A. Victor Murray. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1955. 288 pages. $5.00. 


A discouraged Egyptian priest of 
4000 B. C. left behind him a complaint 
about the condition of the world and, 
among other observations, he claimed 
that “everybody wants to write a book.” 
Nowadays it seems that everybody 
wants to write a book explaining the 
Bible. Actually, although Dr. Murray 
does not say that this is his intention, 
he really is explaining the Bible’s ba- 
sic assumptions all the way through 
his book. His own explanation of 
what he is about is much more philo- 
sophically stated: 

We are concerned with a personal ex- 
perience today of a faith that arose in 
history yesterday, with the relations be- 
tween human beings in time and space 
and a God who is beyond time and 
space, but whose ways are best made 
known within those very limits of time 
and space which He transcends. 


Christians have always felt the nec- 
essity to locate the basis of their re- 
ligion somewhere along a line between 
the two poles of a mysticism independ- 


ent of historicity and a rationalism 
which rests lightly on the historical. 
President Murray (he is president of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge) is main- 
ly concerned with the proper placing 
of the Christian on this imaginary line. 
He sets out io discover how a fact of 
history such as the earthly existence of 
Jesus can become a meaningful experi- 
ence for a man living in the twentieth 
century. This is no small task and 
the author does a very good job with 
it. Since he is careful to avoid the 
position of either the mystic or the ra- 
tionalist he may be accused, by some, 
of fence-straddling but his evident sin- 
cerity obviates this accusation. 


Like Gaul and all good sermons, the 
book is divided into three parts: (1) 
The Natural Man and the Spiritual 
World, (2) Experience and History, 
(3) The Christian Man. In the first 
part of the book the author turns psy- 
chologist as se sees man placed in a 
universe which he tries, ineffectually, 
to control while, at the same time, he 
has experiences which help him to see 
beyond his limitations. Here the auth- 
or is not so much concerned with why 
man is a creature of two worlds but 
with the fact that this dilemma makes 
religion possible for him. Of course, 
many modern psychologists would 
tear Murray to pieces at this point 
claiming that he jumps to conclusions 
but anyone with even a small amount 
of religious inclinations would find the 
jump a logical procedure. Murray, I 
am sure, would be the very first per- 
son to point out that it all depends on 
“whose ox is being gored!” 


The trouble with Murray, the secu- 
lar scholars will say, is that he writes 
like a preacher. Well, he does. Many 
historians would not agree with him in 
the second section of the book because 
here he takes the religious position 
that God breaks through into history. 
Of course, this always means an inter- 
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pretation of history and Doctor Mur- 
ray takes the position that biblical his- 
tory shows that people in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition have always felt 
the presence of God in external af- 
fairs. It is at this point that the book 
begins to bridge the gap between mys- 
ticism and rationalism. For Murray 
the center of this bridge is the cross 
which is both an historical object and 
a continuing personal experience. It 
is here that the scholar turns preacher: 


His ([Christ’s] experience ended in 
tragedy, but out of that tragedy came 
a full illumination of the spiritual 
world into which all men could enter 
through the love of God in Christ. 
Thus the natural man’s experiences of 
that world were all given form and 
content through Him [page 168]. 


The last half of the book is devoted 
to a study of the ways by which man 
can have a personal religious experi- 
ence within the framework of an his- 
torical religion. After he has laid his 
foundations of psychological, histori- 
cal and philosophical masonry, Mur- 
ray proceeds to do an adaptation of 
William James’ varieties of religious 
experience. Here is a rich mine for 
the preacher who wants sermon ideas! 
Dr. Murray says that there are five 
ways by which we can experience the 
God who is always expressing himself 
in history. These five “modes” are 
feeling, knowing, choosing, doing and 
belonging. He avoids the pitfall of 
pure mysticism by linking these per- 
sonal paths with biblical history and 
reminding us of their cosmic connota- 
tions. Part three of the book will give 
any preacher plenty of material for a 
series of five sermons on paths that 
lead to God. 

Here is a book especially written 
for anyone who doesn’t want to wade 
through James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience and Sabatier’s The Reli- 
gions of the Spirit. It is a book which 
should be read in the United States 


much more than it will be read. It is 
not easy reading but it is worth the ef- 
fort. One finishes it with the feeling 
that the case has not been proved but 
that it has been explored almost bril- 
liantly. 

The author is not only president of 
Cheshunt College in Cambridge but al- 
so emeritus professor of education at 
University College, Hull. 

HowarD ANDERSON 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Indiana 


THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH and THE 
Moral PROBLEM OF SuIcIDE. By 
Paul-Louis Landsberg. Foreword by 
Fr. Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C. R. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1953. 
102 pages. $2.50. 


The author, who appears in this 
translation of two brief philosophical 
essays fur the first time in English, 
writes of death and suicide not as one 
contemplating abstract ideas but as one 
facing the actuality of both in immi- 
nent decision. For more than ten years 
this brilliant young professor of phi- 
losophy, first in Germany, and then in 
France, carried poison on his person, 
determined to use it if arrested by the 
Gestapo or the counterpart of this ter- 
rorist force in the countries to which 
he fled—Spain in 1933, and France in 
1936. In 1943, however, he was ar- 
rested but did not use the poison. He 
died of exhaustion in a concentration 
camp. 

He writes of death as a problem of 
personal existence. “The spiritual ap- 
propriation of death is the supreme 
task of each human person.” The 
theme is thus the basic problem of the 
nature and destiny of man—and of 
each individual man. Man’s destiny is 
not to die, although this is his fate, but 
to “transform the fatality of death into 
liberty.” This is possible only when 
we learn to love death. However, “man 


cannot love death for the sake of 
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death,” and we resist death as an anti- 
cipated empirical fact. Death can be 
“loved” only when seen as “the last 
fulfillment of the mystic marriage of 
God and the soul,” offering “the soul 
a community with the One who is and 
who gives being.” The paradoxical 
culmination of man’s most tragic inner 
struggle is expressed in the words, Stirb 
und werde (Die and become). 

Rejecting all arguments against sui- 
cide—bourgeois, pagan, and Christian, 
specifically those of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church (although in his last years 
he moved intellectually closer to the 
Roman Church, through existentialist 
Christian personalism of the type pro- 
posed by Mounier)—he finds suicide 
inadmissable on one ground only: that 
of the accepiance of the Cross by Chris- 
tian believers, who thus must bow to 
God’s will and wait for him to redeem 
their suffering. 

WaLter W. SIKES 

School of Religion 
Butler University 


EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS. By Arthur 


E. Bestor. University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, 1953. 226 pages. 
$3.50. 


Tue DriminisHeD Minp. By Mortimer 
B. Smith. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, 1954. 150 pages. $2.75. 

Let’s TALK SENSE ABOUT OuR SCHOOLS. 
By Paul Woodring. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1953. 
213 pages. $3.50. 

PusBLic EDUCATION UNDER CRITICISM. 
Edited by C. Winfield Scott and 
Clyde M. Hill. Prentice Hall, New 
York, 1954. 414 pages. $4.75. 


The critics of American public edu- 
cation are popping up all over the 
scene like mushrooms after a rain. 
Some of these criticisms are edible, 
others verge on the indigestible, de- 
pending on who is doing the consum- 
ing. Among the spate of books deal- 
ing with controversial points of view 


are those listed at the head of this 


article. 


Mr. Bestor, who teaches history at 
the University of Illinois, sets for him- 
self the task of contrasting what he 
considers a dangerous “anti-intellectu- 
alism” represented by professional ed- 
ucators with the liberal arts tradition 
of scholarly disciplines organized into 
systematic, uniform curricula. Be- 
cause he writes with some intemper- 
ance his work is open to the criticism 
that it is not reform he wants so much 
as reaction. His assumptions are es- 
sentially Aristotleian, viz., that the in- 
tellect is rational. In taking this 
ancient view he is consistent in his 
criticisms. However, he assumes that 
any other frame of reference is non- 
intellectual, especially that of educa- 
tors who accept the findings of con- 
temporary psychologists. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Bestor 
implies that modern educational theor- 
ists are deliberately sabotaging the 
public schools and short-changing the 
public. It would seem that there is a 
respectable difference between experi- 
mentalism and sabotage. 


Mr. Bestor has put his finger upon 
important crucial issues which stem 
from differences in viewpoint about 
the means and ends of education. 
Whether or not the results of his ef- 
forts render a service to public educa- 
tion remains to be seen. 

Mr. Smith, a journalist, takes a look 
at American public education and 
does not like what he chooses to see. 
He thinks he sees the decline of dis- 
ciplined knowledge in favor of anti- 
intellectualism and a soft maternalism 
for the uneducable. His proof state- 
ments do not square with usual re- 
search competencies; i.e., he refers to 
certain experimental core curricula 
apart from their intended settings in 
such a manner as to make them ap- 
pear ridiculous if not downright fan- 
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tastic. His opinions spring out of no 
careful analysis of the perennial prob- 
lems of education. One gets the feel- 
ing from Mr. Smith’s book that there 
is an educational “fifth column” at 
work deliberating the sabotage of the 
American public school system. He 
chooses such rubrics as “Decline of 
Learning,” “The Stranglehold of the 
Educationalists,” and “The Customer 
is Always Wrong,” under which to 
write opinions unsupported by the evi- 
dence he promised in his prologue. 

No doubt this book will be widely 
read. It is an important book because 
it portrays in journalistic fashion what 
the reactionary thinks about contem- 
porary education. For other opinions, 
take time to visit some experienced 
school teachers and administrators 
where the public school is operating. 
As in most cases, the truth will prob- 
ably lie somewhere nearby. 

In Let’s Talk Sense About Our 
Schools, Mr. Woodring, an experienc- 
ed educator, tries to analyze the ground 
swell of criticism of the public schools 
from the inside. He describes these 
criticisms in terms of the over-exten- 
sion of public education, anti-intellec- 
tualism, a trend toward the left in poli- 
tics, a tendency toward de-emphasizing 
values, and failure to teach skills. He 
examines these criticisms in the light 
of the great political, and _ social 
changes occurring since the turn of the 
century. His thesis is that many of 
these criticisms stem from controversy 
between extremists. However, he 
does not want the sideshows to swal- 
low up the circus. He believes that 
what the classroom teachers are actual- 
ly doing in the schools is wholesome 
and good and concludes with a stir- 
ring appeal to the best hopes of all 
for an attractive and efficient educa- 
tional order. 

Two Yale professors, Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Hill, present a collection of 
charges against the public schools 


drawn from numerous sources repre- 
senting both lay and _ professional 
opinion. The authors select their ma- 
terial with an etiological view and 
give attention to how certain criticisms 
should be handled. The authors point 
out the basic philosophic differences 
which underlie the criticisms and indi- 
cate the social milieu out of which they 
come. They suggest that some of the 
criticisms are honestly and earnestly 
inspired. The editors make four clas- 
sifications of critics: scholars, profes- 
sional educators, professional writers, 
and forthright foes of public education. 
The reader may be disturbed by the 
relating of friendly and hostile criti- 
cism in an indiscriminate fashion. 
The book should find considerable 
use by persons who believe they have 
a stake in public education. If thought- 
fully read and used it should help 
clear the murky air of controversy. 
CHARLES EpwarD Dyer 
School of Education 
Phillips University 


THE SeEcrET OF Happiness: Jesus’ 
TEACHING ON HAPPINESS AS EXPRESs- 
ED IN THE BeatTiTupes. By Billy 
Graham. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1955. 
vii, 117 pages. Frontispiece in 
color, preface. $2.00. 


It is fashionable in certain theologi- 
cal circles to disparage Billy Graham, 
and this book provides the critic with 
plenty of ammunition. 

Item: The author’s confession in 
the preface, “I was amazed to find 
how little has been written on the Be- 
atitudes” (p. v)—as though almost 
every third preacher who publishes 
sermons had not followed the well- 
worn path up the mount. 

Item: The constant use of exclama- 
tion points, as though the preacher 
found it necessary to shout in order to 
impart a sense of relevance or convic- 
tion. 
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Item: The suggestion that the bless- 
edness of the Sermon on the Mount 
is “the kind of happiness that grins 
when thing go wrong” (p. 2)—as 
though that grin of Billy’s presented 
in full color on the cover and in the 
frontispiece) were not the aspect of 
his personality which most annoys 
many thoughtful Christians. Jesus 
smiled. No doubt he frequently laugh- 
ed. But did he go about Galilee with 
a forced grin on his face? 


Item: Graham’s account of the in- 
fluence of the apostles (p. 4): 

The men who followed Him were 
unique in their generation. They turned 
the world upside down. . . . The 
world has never been the same. His- 
tory took a sharp turn for the better. 
Men began to behave like human be- 
ings. Dignity, nobility, and honor fol- 
lowed in the wake of Christianity. Art, 
music, and science, sparked by this 
new interpretation of life’s meaning, 
began to progress and develop. Man 
began at long last to resemble again 
the “image of God” in which he was 
created. Society began to feel the im- 
pact of the Christian influence. Injus- 
tice, inhumanity, and intolerance were 
dislodged by the tidal wave of spiritual 
power which was released by Christ. 


A sober historian cannot help ask- 
ing, “Just what is the man talking 
about? When are these things sup- 
posed to have happened?” Certainly 
they did not occur in the first century, 
or the fourth, or the sixteenth. 

Item: Billy’s blooper in attributing 
Edwin Markham’s famous quatrain, 
“Outwitted,” to Emerson, exaggerated 
when he alters the subject in Mark- 
ham’s fine line, 

But Love and I had the wit to win, 


and stumbles out with “love and me 
had the wit” (p. 63)—imagine Emer- 
son saying that! Such grammatical 


violence done to a noble poem makes 
the whole piece sound “corny,” along 
with the sermon in which it is set. 
(More careful editing would have sav- 
ed Billy from this pratfall.) 


Yet even the critic dare not limit 
his efforts to darkening the tarnish on 
another man’s halo. And Billy Gra- 
ham must be taken seriously. What 
other preacher in mid-century Amer- 
ica is known to so many, heard by so 
many, read by so many, accepted by 
so many as a heaven-sent herald of the 
gospel? The popular estimate of his 
importance may be wrong. But it is 
instructive to ask why he has the ear of 
so large a part of our generation. 

In the tradition of evangelism, Gra- 
ham’s preaching is marked by simpli- 
city. His points ere sharp and clearly 
stated. The argument is not confused 
with qualifications and _ exceptions. 
The development is not beclouded with 
paradoxes. He does not seek to ap- 
pear profound. People can get what 
the man is saying. 

Graham speaks with authority. The 
impression of authority is imparted 
by his references to important con- 
temporaries and his frequent underlin- 
ing of his argument with quotations 
from great men. His famous reitera- 
tion, “The Bible says . . .” enforces 
the impression of authority. So also 
must the familiar phrases of the old 
orthodoxy, within which Graham’s 
thought moves. He is not a fighting 
fundamentalist, but there is nothing in 
his preaching with which the fundamen- 
talist can take issue. No questions are 
raised about the traditional faith. In 
this decade when skeptical voices are 
unhealthily subdued, this preacher 
speaks with the familiar accents of the 
old-time religion. 

There is a compelling moral earnest- 
ness in Graham’s preaching, a qual- 
ity desperately needed in our times 
and one for which there is apparently 
some hunger. If his treatment of 
“Happiness through Purity” sounds 
traditional and moralistic, it never- 
theless has a rugged, “old Roman” 
strength. It is Christian in its de- 
mands, and the virtues called for are 
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essential to the structure of society. 


When Graham discusses Christian- 
ity, he makes it personally applicable. 
He deals with specifics in the lives of 
his hearers. Perhaps at times he treads 
perilously near a carping negativism, 
characteristic of traditional puritanical 
piety. Yet he is not unmindful of per- 
sonal Christian responsibility for so- 
cial conditions. He gives men some- 
thing practical to do. 

There is a note of triumphant faith 
in the book. It promises the victory 
and the joy which evangelists have cus- 
tomarily offered their hearers—and 
which are also proferred in the New 
Testament. Whether it be counted 
strength or weakness, this book is not 
overhung with existentialist gloom or 
the tragic sense of man’s misery. 

Graham is an effective rhetorician. 
While his style is not free of clichés, it 
is clear, vigorous, and colorful. In 
fact, he strikes the reader more than 
the listener as a phrase-maker and 
master of the bon mot: “The reproach 
of Christ’s cross . . . is ours to carry 
now. Being at ‘cross-purposes’ with 
the world is part and parcel of the 
Christian life” (p. 102). “In a ma- 
terialistic world which has tried to 
sever diplomatic relations with God, 
we have nowhere to retreat except with- 
in ourselves. We are like turtles in a 
traffic jam—the best we can do is to 
pull our heads into our shells and shut 
our eyes” (p. 88). Often he lightens 
his treatment with a glint of humor. 


How good an exposition of the Be- 
atitudes is this book? It does not in- 
tend to be—and is not— an original 
contribution to biblical interpretation. 
Its uniqueness among sermonic treat- 
ments of the familiar texts is in its re- 
vivalistic setting. If these chapters are 
not sermons which Graham has preach- 
ed in his mammoth meetings, they 
might well have been. The approach 
therefore tends to be more apologetic 


and more “evangelistic” than the usual 
devotional treatments of the theme. 


How well does the author succeed in 
imparting the “secret of happiness?” 
That is difficult to say. Perhaps he 
exudes more of exhilaration than bless- 
edness, but such a criticism must be re- 
served. It would seem that he effec- 
tively communicates to the unsophisti- 
cated popular mind an enthusiastic un- 
derstanding of the Beatitudes in tradi- 
tional terms. And he does not sell the 
church short by minimizing or glossing 
over the difficult demands of the gos- 
pel. 


Graham brings a vividness of imag- 
ination to the description of a biblical 
scene. He sketches, for example, the 
setting of the Sermon on the Mount, 
picturing the multitudes from Tiberias, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum following 
a “little band of thirteen robed men” 


(p. 6): 


As they reach the summit of the hill 
where the gentle winds from the plains 
sweep over them, affording relief from 
the sun, Jesus stops and motions for 
them to sit down and rest. 

The air is tense. It is a moment to 
be captured and held for eternity. The 
crowd hushes as Jesus climbs atop a 
large red rock and is seated. In the 
valley on the deserted road, a lone 
camel rider wends his way along the 
trail toward Tiberias. A quiet falls up- 
on the multitude as their faces gaze 
expectantly at Jesus. Then He opens 
His mouth and begins to speak. 


It may be that much of the effectieve 
ness of Billy Graham lies in that power 
which is the gift of every true exposi- 
tor and real preacher—to hold the 
Christ before men in such a way that 
they are not listening to ancient his- 
tory but are entering into personal 
spiritual encounter with the Word 
made flesh. 

Ronatp E. OsBorn 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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Our CHurRcH IN A CHANGING AMERICA. 
By Fred W. Michel. The United 
Christian Missionary Society, Indi- 
anapolis, 1955. 38 pages. 

Facts aBouT Our CHURCHES AND A 
Cuancinc America. By Dale W. 
Medearis and F. E. Rector. The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, 1955. 64 pages. 


At the Cleveland Conference on the 
Church and Social Welfare last year 
some of us, not members of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, were attracted by the 
format of a couple of booklets display- 
ed there, explaining their 1955-56 out- 
reach emphasis on “Our Church in a 
Changing America.” Informative ma- 
terials like these make for good pub- 
lic relations as well as for more ade- 
quate knowledge of population growth 
and change, and the need for prepar- 
ing and implementing the necessary 
strategy. Opportunity now to study 
these documents more carefully makes 
it plain that they combine readability 
and popular appeal with the sort of 
data that merit careful scrutiny. 


For obvious reasons the two publica- 
tions—the program manual by Fred 
W. Michel, and Facts by Medearis and 
Rector—deliberately repeat certain 
text, tables, and graphs. The number 
of denominations that are beginning 
to visualize such data of social change 
and consequent needs for church exten- 
sion slowly increases. Disciples of 
Christ are to be commended for vividly 
presenting so many facts and facing 
up with them so realistically. Thus 
set forth, they reveal sobering actuali- 
ties as well as grounds for encourage- 
ment and hints for policy. 

It is imperative that like publica- 
tions be provided by all our Protestant 
fellowships, if we are to be able to de- 
vise a strategy worthy of our ecumeni- 
cal churchmanship. Current studies 


by the National Council of Churches, 
made possible by the cooperation of 


the member denominations, will short- 
ly give us an up-to-date distribution 
of all our churches and membership 
by counties throughout the United 
States. What any one communion 
does by way of new churching, and by 
way of bolstering its congregations in 
areas of change or deterioration, needs 
to be decided in the light of our total 
Protestant responsibility. In 1930, 
based on the 1926 Federal Religious 
Census, Luther Fry wrote, The U. S. 
Looks at Its Churches. Now a quarter 
of a century later all our communions 
realize that we need to see the whole 
national picture, not only state by 
state, but county by county. 


Churches of the Disciples of Christ 
will do well to ponder these signifi- 
cant studies. The rest of us find them 
stimulating and instructive. It is to 
be hoped that a score of denomina- 
tions, seeing publications of this sort, 
will go and do likewise. 

Ross W. SANDERSON 
Department of the Urban Church 
National Council of Churches 


Saint SercIus IN Parts. By Donald A, 
Lowrie. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1954. 109 pages. $3.00. 


St. Sergius is both an Orthodox 
church and an Orthodox theological in- 
stitute located in Paris, growing out of 
the need felt by the Russian Christians 
who were compelled to leave Russia 
after the great Revolution. The mov- 
ing story told in the monograph by 
Donald Lowrie deals almost exclusive- 
ly with the origin, growth, and de- 
velopment of the institute rather than 
the church, although the place and life 
of the church is inextricably related 
with the school. 

St. Sergius was founded in 1925 by 
the late Metropolitan Evlogius, through 
the interest and assistance of John R. 
Mott, Paul B. Anderson, and many 
other notables. Metropolitan Evlogius 
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desired that the school be known as the 
Orthodox Theological Institute, not 
The Russian Orthodox Institute, since 
he felt the school should serve all of 
Orthodoxy and not any single national 
branch of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

The school has always depended on 
friends outside its own confession for 
more than two-thirds of its budget. 
The influence of St. Sergius upon the 
ecumenical movement has been large 
and significant through such leaders as 
Father Bulgakoff, Metropolitan Evlo- 
gius, Father Georges Florovsky, and 
others. The participation of Metro- 
politan Evlogius, from the beginning, 
in the discussions and plans which led 
to the formation of the World Council 
of Churches, places him in the list of 
the most influential figures in the ecu- 
menical movement. 

This splendid volume needs to be 
read by all Christians who look upon 
Eastern Orthodoxy as possessing much 
Christian wealth yet to be understood 
and appreciated by the church univer- 
sal. The story of St. Sergius is a warm, 
personal, and moving one and can be 
read by all with great interest and gain. 

FRANK J. ALBERT 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


AGAINST THE STREAM. By Karl Barth. 
Translated and edited by Ronald 
Gregor Smith. Philosophical _Li- 
brary, New York, 1954. 253 pages. 
$3.75. 


This is a collection of Barth’s shorter 
post-war writings, well translated from 
the German, consisting of papers and 
lectures delivered in many parts of 
Europe between 1946 and 1952. They 
include the documents of his famous 
(or infamous) Hungarian journey, 
from which the title of the book, 
Against the Stream, is taken. This part 
of the book includes the “Open Letter” 
to Barth by Emil Brunner and Barth’s 
reply. Brunner voiced the mind of 


hitherto Barthian followers round the 
world in its shock that Barth should 
give such different advice to Hun- 
garian sufferers under the totalitarian 
Communists from what he had given 
in 1934 to the German sufferers under 
the Nazi totalitarians. Barth’s reply 
is simply that the circumstances had 
changed. One wonders after all 
whether part of the reason was not 
that he was more sympathetic to the 
Communists than to the Nazis! 

But there is much more of Barth 
than this. The book opens with a talk 
given in Berlin and a number of other 
German cities in the Western Zone on 
“The Christian Community and the 
Civil Community,” and this is followed 
by “The Church between East and 
West,” and “The Political Decisions 
in the Unity of Faith.” These reveal- 
ing political essays are further con- 
tinued in “The Christian Message in 
Europe Today” and, in a way, in “The 
Christian Message and the New Hu- 
manism.” 

After this we are on surer, purely 
theological ground. There is a bril- 
liant radio talk on “The Jewish Prob- 
lem and the Christian Answer.” This 
is followed by a chapter based on 
notes of lectures given in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn on “The Christian Under- 
standing of Revelation.” These are 
really the kernel of the book and 
should make clear what he means when 
he frequently uses the phrase, “The 
Word of God.” It does not mean what 
a fundamentalist does when he uses 
the same expression. I remember well 
the consternation which was caused in 
1935 when his book, The Word of God 
and the Word of Man came out in Eng- 
lish, especially as it was one of the 
most unclear books he ever wrote. 

The book closes with a choice essay 
on “Poverty,” which should be read 
by all rich people. There is a valu- 
able dated bibliography of Barth’s 
works in English. When it is remem- 
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bered that translations of his works are 
almost equally available in almost any 
other foreign language, and_ that 
Schleiermacher’s Christian Faith wait- 
ed over a century before it was trans- 
lated into English this is a remarkable 
testimony to the greatness of the man. 
There is an excellent index, a perusal 
of which in itself would show the fal- 
sity of Barth’s claim that biblical the- 
ology can be pursued without the help 
of metaphysics. 

The non-Barthians (amongst whom 
I number myself) will find much to 
disagree with. But, if open-minded, 
they will find much to stimulate. This 
remarkable man is heavy, but never 
dead. He certainly is very much alive. 
He soars like an eagle; you shoot, but 
when you think you have got him he is 
somewhere else. 

Witu1AM RosINson 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


EssENTIAL Books For A Pastor’s Li- 
BRARY, second edition. By the Fac- 
ulty of Union Theological Seminary. 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1955. 54 pages. 
75 cents. 


This useful bibliography lists no in- 
dividuals as editors of it or of any of 
the various sections. Although it is 
denominational, it is not so in any nar- 
row sense. One can hardly question 
many of the suggested works, approxi- 
mately half of which are marked as es- 
sential, “that is, virtually indispens- 
able in the library of a pastor.” Some 
pastors will be surprised to learn that 
such a technical work as R. H. Charles, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha is “vir- 
tually indispensable.” 

The various classifications are hard- 
ly uniform. For example, the items 
under pastoral theology have long an- 
notations, the longest of all being one 
on a brief work by Rockwell C. Smith, 


Rural Church Administration; yet A 
History of the Expansion of Christian- 
ity, a work in seven volumes by Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, receives a comment 
of less than one line. 

The section on the Bible unfortun- 
ately lists only the original edition of 
Ira M. Price, The Ancestry of the Eng- 
lish Bible, 1907. The editor of this 
section is apparently unaware of the 
excellent revision of this work by W. 
A. Irwin and Allen P. Wikgren, now 
already ten years old. The faculty 
modestly recommend their own publi- 
cation, Interpretation, as “The best 
quarterly for biblical theology,” which 
it probably is. Such pardonable pride 
may also have led to the inclusion of 
The Kingdom of God by John Bright 
as a general introduction to the Bible. 
Some scholars would hardly recom- 
mend Davidson’s Analytical Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon; fortunately the 
recommendation is tempered with the 
note: “For the student who is rusty!” 

Although the New Testament section 
contains many excellent works, the 
bent of the editor (perhaps also his 
age!) is indicated by the inclusion of 
such old and obsolete works as Cony- 
beare and Howson, The Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul (1894) and Eder- 
sheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah (1884). One looks in vain 
for such recent and renowned scholars 
as Branscomb, Klausner, and Goguel. 

The section on church history under- 
standably contains a list of works on 
Presbyterianism, but not on other 
Protestant denominations. This bibli- 
ography ends with a good selection of 
books entitled “Pastor at Work,” but 
it is fair to point out that denomina- 
tional bias is evident when such a 
work as Albert E. Bailey, The Gospel 
in Hymns receives this note: “some- 
what biased against Calvinism.” 

Davip C, PELLETT 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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CoMPLETING THE REFORMATION: THE 
DocTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF 
Att Beutevers. By William Robin- 
son. The College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1955. Paper cov- 
ers. 70 pages. 75 cents. 


In these lectures delivered before 
the College of the Bible last spring, 
Professor Robinson gives an inspiring 
theological interpretation of one as- 
pect of the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers, namely the concept of 
vocation. The ideal of every man serv- 
ing God in his calling is now under- 
going a widespread revival; the auth- 
or reports some aspects of this renewal 
and brings to the discussion certain 
original insights expressed with charac- 
teristic clarity and vigor. 

In his fist chapter, “The Forgotten 
Doctrine of Vocation,” he enunciates 
the basic principles of the Reforma- 
tion, then expounds the views of Lu- 
ther and Calvin on the calling of the 
Christian in this world. A chapter on 
the New Testament demonstrates that 
both the terms clergy and laity origin- 
ally designated the same people, each 
embracing the corporate community of 
believers. Two chapters on grace elu- 
cidate the concept theologically and 
apply it to vocation. 

The most original and most stimu- 
lating chapter deals with “The Sacra- 
ments and Life.” Professor Robinson 
interprets the sacraments as_ ethical 
rather than mystical; he emphasizes 
the importance of the material aspect 
of the sacraments, refusing to set this 
in opposition to the spiritual. A bril- 
liant passage interprets the powerful 
symbolism of baptism (pp. 55, 56): 

It was moral cleansing—the end of 
one kind of life and the beginning of 
another, lived in the power of God 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

It was such a new kind of moral life 

that it could only be lived by super- 

natural power. It was the whole body 

which was immersed. Think of the im- 

plications of that! The lower limbs 


and feet could never again be engaged 

on errands of hurt to any human crea- 

true, on running to and fro with intent 

to do mischief; the sexual organs could 

never again be devoted to lustful and 

harmful purposes, in fornication and 
adultery—they also had been baptized; 
the hands could never again administer 
hurt to any of God’s creatures; the 
mouth could never again lend itself to 
false speech, whether lascivious, covet- 
ous, or malicious; the eyes could never 
again look upon evil with pleasure; the 
ears could never again listen to slander 
and false evidence and take pleasure in 

it; and the brain could never again de- 

vise schemes of craftiness and terror. 

It was total immersion and it meant 

total surrender to the will of God and 

the way of Christ. 
If this passage is couched in more 
negative terms than most of the book, 
it is nevertheless a stirring interpreta- 
tion of the sacrament. 

In the final chapter Dr. Robinson 
discusses some contemporary move- 
ments which are reasserting the doc- 
trine of vocation for all Christians. 

Like Principal Robinson’s other 
writings, this study is a clear and help- 
ful discussion of its theme. An un- 
fortunate tendency is the heavy de- 
pendence upon Elton Trueblood, Dan- 
iel Day Williams, and Norman Pitten- 
ger, acknowledged in the preface. The 
author does well to acquaint his read- 
ers with the suggestive works of these 
authors, but quotes from them more 
than this reviewer would like. Even 
so, there is in this brief study much 
helpful insight which is not to be 
found in the authors just mentioned; 
it is well worth the reading and is 
worth several times the modest price. 

Ronap E. OsBorN 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THE SERPENT AND THE SATELLITE. By 
F. Alfred Morin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1953. 465 pages. 
$4.75. 

This book is an attempt to synthe- 
size an enormous amount of data of 
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anthropological research, folklore, sa- 
cred scriptures and pure conjecture in 
the construction of a hypothesis to the 
effect that there is some kind of a unity 
of geological structure of the earth, re- 
ligious ideas and practices of all peo- 
ples, and the Christian faith. It is dif- 
ficult to follow the meandering argu- 
ment, and the whole strikes one more 
as a guessing game than as either sci- 
ence or philosophy. Unfortunately, 
the book is inexcusably replete with 
elementary errors of spelling, punctua- 
tion, sentence structure and grammati- 
cal form. Its many errors of fact are 
sometimes a bit funny. For example: 
“In order to propitiate for Sin the 
Israelites selected an Azazel (scape- 
goat) whom they sacrificed by hurling 
over a ‘milky white’ cliff’ (p. 423). 
WALTER W. SIKES 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


BarucH SpPINozA AND WESTERN DE- 
mMocrRACY. By Joseph Dunner. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. 
142 pages. $3.00. 


After a chapter on Spinoza’s life, the 
author summarizes Spinoza’s metaphy- 
sics (without very much attention to 
the epistemological motivation), his 
concept of God or Nature, and his po- 
litical thought. The excellence of these 
three chapters is also their weakness. 
The author so whole-heartedly accepts 
Spinoza as infallibly inspired that 
there is not a word of criticism. All 
the difficulties are passed over in si- 
lence. Even in matters of biblical in- 
terpretation Spinoza seems to have 
made no mistake; for example, “Jesus’ 
remark, ‘I and my Father are one,” 
meant exactly what Spinoza tries to 
convey .. . the dissolution of human 
form” (pp. 73-74; cf. pp. 58-65). 


In other matters too the author’s love 
of Spinoza causes him to lose scholar- 


ly balance. It is hardly correct to say 
that witches were burnt at the stake in 
the seventeenth century for not believ- 


ing that God had a long beard (p. 26). 


The final chapter, “Spinoza’s Lega- 
cy for the Twentieth Century,” is the 
best chapter in the book, for in it we 
have more of the author and less of 
the infallible Spinoza. 

Gorpon H. CLark 
Department of Philosophy 
Butler University 


Mora PRINCIPLES IN THE BIBLE. By 
Ben Kimpel. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956. 172 pages. $4.50. 


It is evident that this work is not by 
an Old or New Testament scholar, for 
its very title is foreign to the thought 
of the Bible. The author is a profes- 
sor of philosophy in Drew University. 
The book contains no discussion of the 
key Hebrew and Greek words which 
are relevant to what he calls the moral 
principles of the Bible. This book is 
an example of what has been called the 
modernizing treatment of the Bible, in 
which there is no real appreciation of 
the differences between the biblical 
point of view and our own. For ex- 
ample, the author states that “The only 
thing which dates a prophecy is the 
numeration of cities and nations.” The 
paragraphs frequently begin with a 
proposition in a way which makes the 
writing appear unduly bookish. These 
propositions are often a little too ob- 
vious, such as, “Every statement is se- 
lective,’ and “Affirmations are true 
when informed.” Perhaps the key 
proposition is the following, which is 
repeated in various forms in this work: 
“Moral judgment is a relation between 
an act for which men are responsible 
and its consequences.” 

Davip C, PELLETT 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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MEDITATIONS FROM KIERKEGAARD. 
Translated and edited by T. H. Crox- 
all. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1955. 165 pages. $3.00. 


For some years now the name of 
Kierkegaard has been a kind of “bo- 
gey man” to frighten even theologians 
off, and here is a book of meditations 
from the same source which even the 
layman may tackle. Readers of Soren 
Kierkegarad must be extremely grate- 
ful to Dr. Croxall and his wife for this 
fine fruit of their almost life-long 
studies of this great Danish philoso- 
pher and theologian. Our gratitude is 
increased by the fact that many of the 
selections are from the largely untrans- 
lated Papirer. 

Each meditation has the same form: 
a text of Scripture, the meditation, and 
a prayer in Kierkegaard’s own words. 
The meditations are in five parts. Part 
I is arranged according to the Chris- 
tian year, in which most space is given 
to the passion and death of our Lord. 
Part II is on the Sermon on the Mount. 
Part III is given to biblical personali- 
ties, among whom Abraham and Job 
figure largely. Part IV deals with 
parables and miracles of Jesus, and 
Part V deals with such things as the 
fatherhood of God, joy, courage, faith 
and ventures, sin-despair, choice, and 
“The Christ Who Comes.” 

Let a Christian get this book and 
ponder it. He will be surprised that 
such beauty and such fragrance could 
come from such a source. Perhaps he 
has read Purify your Hearts, and never 
been startled by it or seen it in the 
translation he tackled. I was first in- 
troduced to Kierkegaard in 1920 by 
my professor of philosophy and tutor, 
in Trinity College, Dublin; but, alas, 
there were no translations from Danish 
into English. Now all but the Papirer 
are translated into English. This book 
of meditations is so valuable that I 
would like to suggest that it be pro- 


duced in a vest pocket edition. I am 
sure this is not beyond the powers of 
typography nor of the Westminster 
Press. 

WiLL1AM RoBINsoN 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF Jim Crow. 
By C. Vann Woodward. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1955. 
xi, 155 pages. $2.50. 


“The South . . . is deeply conserva- 
tive, . . . dedicated to the belief that 
‘the old ways are the best ways.’ Seg- 
regation is the old way.” This sum- 
mary statement appears in an excellent 
editorial interpretation of a wide sur- 
vey of conditions in the South by the 
New York Times (March 18, 1956) 
and expresses a view widely and un- 
critically held. C. Vann Woodward, 
a Southern historian, now teaching at 
Johns Hopkins University, not only 
questions the minor premise of this 
argument (with the implied conclu- 
sion that segregation is best), he proves 
it false. Segregation, as now asserted 
and defended in the South is historic- 
ally not old; it is an innovation of 
“the new South” which was not gen- 
erally practiced nor legally sanctioned 
until about the end of last century. 

This is an over-simplification, per- 
haps even an over-statement, of the 
thesis of these James W. Richard Lec- 
tures in History delivered to unsegre- 
gated audiences at the University of 
Virginia in the fall of 1954. For the 
lecturer recognizes that there was a 
race-caste system which held the Ne- 
gro in a place of inferiority and dis- 
crimination from the days of slavery 
until after emancipation. But when 
the Federal troops withdrew from the 
South in 1877, some two decades fol- 
lowed under “Home Rule” when there 
were no laws requiring, and no cus- 
tomary “folk-ways” practicing, the 
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sharp separation of the two races that 
has been known for the last half-cen- 
tury as segregation. Rather both races 
mingled freely on trains, river passen- 
ger boats, street cars, dining rooms on 
common carriers, theaters, bars, recre- 
ation parks, and public buildings. By 
the end of the century, however, the 
Jim Crow pattern had been firmly fix- 
ed by law, enacted into state statutes, 
and sealed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

This “capitulation to racism,” as 
Woodward calls it, was the conse- 
quence of a number of complex forces, 
political, psychological, sociological, 
and economic. Not the least of these 
was the reversal of policy and attitude 
of the North, led by the Republican 
party and motivated primarily by eco- 
nomic ambitions at home and imperial- 
istic designs abroad that led to our 
first colonial venture in the Pacific 
and the Caribbean with its consequent 
exploitation of colored peoples thus 
subjugated. 

Here is a generally forgotten and 
important part of the story of race re- 
lations in America, told with rare clar- 
ity, simplicity and balance. To those 
who now complain that recent opinions 
of the Supreme Court are illegal on 
the ground that they are based on “so- 
cial theory” and not the Constitution, 
and to those who—like William Gra- 
ham Summer—believe that race rela- 
tions are determined by “folk-ways” 
impervious to law, this story will come 
as something of a shock. The opinions 
of the Court in the 1890’s and early 
1900’s were clearly expressions of an 
emerging social theory and were in 
contradiction to the Constitution. The 
resulting legal structure imposed on 
vast areas of our culture a pattern of 
segregation and discrimination. Yet 
Woodward knows that “law is not the 
whole story.” For this reason he prob- 
ably was not greatly surprised that the 
current revolution has provoked irra- 


tional resistance to integration. But in 
1956 he might well wish to modify his 
final estimate that “the South on the 
whole has shown more forebearance 
and restraint than might have been ex- 
pected.” 

WALTER W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIcIous KNowLepce. Edited by 
Lefferts A. Loetscher. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1955. 2 vol- 
umes, xx, 1205 pages. $15.00. 


These volumes bring up to date the 
well known Schaff-Herzog Encyclope- 
dia of Religious Knowledge, and they 
do so in an admirable way. with sup- 
plements to the articles in the older 
encyclopedia as well as with entirely 
new articles. The articles include a 
wide variety of religious topics in an 
attempt to cover the chief features of 
religious thought in the first half of 
the present century. The biographical 
and bibliographical data are especial- 
ly valuable. It is thus a worthwhile 
addition to the library of any religious 
worker, whether or not he owns the 
older encyclopedia. 

Although the contributors are pre- 
dominantly Protestant, the list also in- 
cludes Roman Catholics, Eastern Or- 
thodox, and Jews. They come from a 
wide variety of places and institutions 
in this country and Europe. They 
vary from such well recognized author- 
ities as Dr. W. F. Albright and Dr. 
Andrew W. Blackwood to Mrs. D. 
Leigh Colvin, president of the W. C. 
T. U. and H. H. Hairston, identified 
only as a clergyman. 

The articles thus vary in scholarship, 
but all are useful. They run from 
AACHEN, SYNODS OF to ZWIS- 
CHEN DEN ZEITEN and include top- 
ics which are not always easy to find, 
such as ALCUIN CLUB, PROTHESIS, 
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and ODRADA. The contributors have 
largely succeeded in their attempt to 
make the articles objective and factual 
and to avoid propaganda for their own 
positions. 

Davip C, PELLETT 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Tue Peopie Act. By Elmore McKee. 
Foreword by Milton S. Eisenhower. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1955. xvi, 269 pages. $3.50. 


This is the story of a movement. It 
began in the mind of Elmore McKee, 
former rector of St. George’s historic 
Episcopal church in New York City, 
who in 1946 resigned both his pulpit 
and his clerical status to associate him- 
self with the American Friends’ Serv- 
ice Committee in a program of recon- 
struction and re-education in devastat- 
ed Germany. It took shape as he ob- 
served the striking differences between 
the principle of “the authority of the 
professional,” which was characteristic 
of the German mind, and the demo- 
cratic idea, as he worked with the peo- 
ple in Quaker centers at Darmstadt, 
Frankfort and Berlin. This difference 
McKee defines more clearly and illus- 
trates more dramatically in ten fast 
moving introductory pages than is usu- 
ally done in whole volumes on politi- 
cal theory. The difference, in sum- 
mary, is that the guiding idea of Ger- 
man authoritarianism (McKee does not 
use this term) as encountered in these 
months of work and discussion is to 
leave the decisions to the specialists 
and require others to follow, while 
“democracy means that everyone con- 
cerned with a problem [and this in- 
cludes but does not single out the ex- 
pert] should have something to say 
about it and step forward to take re- 
sponsibility.” 

After a year in Germany the author 
returned in 1948 for a tour across the 


United States. What he saw and heard, 
with eyes and ears sharpened through 
his recent experiences in Germany, in- 
dicated to him that Americans were 
“abdicating before moral issues upon 
which the permanence of other con- 
quests must utterly depend,” the basic 
one of which was the democratic faith 
—‘“faith in people.” “In community 
after community,” he writes, “I came 
to feel that the garments of democracy 
had become shopworn from much 
handling and little wearing. . . . Still 
I knew that all across America there 
were task-forces dealing effectively 
with tough local problems.” He set 
out to find them and to tell their stories 
to the American people. Supported at 
one time or another by a half-dozen 
major organizations concerned with 
adult education and mass communica- 
tion, including the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, the Ford Foundation, 
the Fund for Adult Education, and the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and in con- 
sultation with scores of competent in- 
dividuals, including a committee of 
eighteen educators and social scient- 
ists headed by Milton Eisenhower, he 
recorded on-the-spot events and inter- 
views with people at the grass-roots 
who were having their say and taking 
their responsibility in solving some 
really tough local problem.  Thirty- 
eight of these stories were broadcast 
on nation-wide networks, telling of 
communities where “local self-deter- 
mination and wide citizen-participation 
(the two criteria used in screening) 
were not only solving a community 
problem but regenerating the people 
and their faith in each other in the 
process. 


Many of these stories leaped national 
boundaries and found response in Ko- 
rea, Germany, India, and several other 
nations; ten thousand interested com- 
munications were provoked from every 
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part of this country. And what began 
as a voyage of discovery and report- 
ing became the focus of an on-going 
movement. The book re-tells eleven 
of these exciting stories. It is an ex- 
hilarating tonic for any one whose 
spirit has succumbed to the disease so 
fatal to democracy—the “what-can-I- 
do?” paralysis. Also it provides some 
guidance for those recuperating from 
the illness and ready for convalescent 
exercise. 

Wa ter W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Upon Tuis Rock: A Dramatic CHRON- 
ICLE OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
By James Kirkup. With a foreword 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 
1955. Paper covers. xii, 84 pages. 
$1.00. 


Is it another of the paradoxes, or 
rather a sign, of the secularization of 
our age that the twentieth century bids 
fair to become the most creative period 
in religious drama since the great 
medieval era of the mystery cycles? 
Plays of both periods concern them- 
selves with Heilsgeschichte—the mys- 
teries dealing with the history of sal- 
vation preeminently in its biblical de- 
velopment, the contemporary pieces, by 
such masters as Laurence Housman, 
T. S. Eliot, and Christopher Fry, set- 
ting forth the moving tradition of the 
church in its long career. Mr. Kirk- 
up’s “chronicle play” is a fine example 
of this latter type of writing. (Marc 
Connelly and Dorothy Sayers should 
be mentioned as moderns who have 
handled biblical events with mastery.) 

Composed for the thirteen hundredth 
anniversary of the church at Peter- 
borough, England, Upon This Rock 
follows the form of a chronicle, neces- 
sarily sacrificing unity of dramatic ac- 
tion to the inclusion of an epic sweep 


of incidents. A coherent setting is 
provided in the character of Hugh Can- 
didus, medieval chronicler of Peter- 
borough, and in the lyrics of a full 
choir and a speaking chorus. The stage 
is the nave and the chancel of the ca- 
thedral itself. Within a framework of 
inspired rhythms, a colorful proces- 
sion of characters passes by—Peada, 
the first Christian king, of Mid-Eng- 
land, who began the building of a 
church in the place; the princes Wul- 
fade and Rufine, its first martyrs; St. 
Chad; King Oswald of Northumbria; 
Hereward the Wake, keeping vigil and 
taking vows of knighthood; Crusaders 
departing for the Holy Land; Cardinal 
Wolsey, fleeing the disfavor of Henry 
VIII; Katherine of Aragon bravely 
facing her lonely death; the funeral 
procession of Mary Queen of Scots; 
troops of the Commonwealth engaged 
in riot and destruction. With the pass- 
ing of the centuries, one disaster after 
another sweeps over the community 
and its cathedral, but still in faith and 
devotion it is rebuilt more glorious 
than before. The final scene is a mag- 
nificent dedication of the common life, 
as architects and craftsmen, musicians, 
tourists, the mayor and aldermen, sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen, scholars, 
mothers, members of the Church of 
England’s Men’s Society, schoolboys, 
candidates for ordination, missionaries, 
bishops, and priests bring their lives 
and strength as a sacred offering. 


Mr. Kirkup uses his fine poetic gifts 
and sympathetic imagination to evoke 
the atmosphere of various historic 
periods, the changing moods of tender- 
ness, sorrow, gaiety, and consecration, 
and the triumphant endurance of the 
faith through the vicissitudes of the 
centuries. His chronicle play does not 
match T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Ca- 
thedral for dramatic intensity nor 
Christopher Fry’s The Boy with a Cart 
or A Sleep of Prisoners for scintillat- 
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ing cascades of poetic fire. But it is 
altogether worthy of the stirring occa- 
sion for which it was composed. It is 
a notable example of literary crafts- 
manship, poetic inspiration, and com- 
petent dramaturgy consecrated to the 
service of the church. It is one of the 
minor, but nevertheless important, 
achievements contributing to the great- 
ness of our century in the field of re- 
ligious drama. 

Ronatp E. Osporn 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM. By 
Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated by 
Alan A. Spears and Victor B. Kan- 
ter, with a commentary and notes by 
Alan A. Spears. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1954. 58 pages. 
$2.75. 


This slight essay, first written in 
Russian in 1938 and now translated 
from a French version, deals with a 
problem that Berdyaev agonized over 
for much of his life and refers to in 
several of his works. The present for- 
mulation was obviously provoked by 
the rising current of atrocities in Ger- 
many but is also colored by the Rus- 
sian pogroms of an earlier day. The 
author is deeply conscious that “the 


Jewish problem” has troubled the 
world since the rise of Christianity, 
and in some sense even before. What 
are its roots and what its remedy? 

Anti-Semitism “has been fomented 
and propagated above all by Chris- 
tians” and is “essentially bound up 
with Christianity.” Berdyaev thus sees 
it as a problem for Christians. Al- 
though economic, political, psychologi- 
cal and cultural factors are involved, 
the roots of the disease are much deep- 
er. Nor is it a moral problem; it is 
religious, rising basically from “the 
evil in men’s hearts.” But it is a spe- 
cific manifestation of that evil; namely, 
the betrayal by the Christian of his 
own faith. Is there a solution? Prob- 
ably not, “till the end of time.” Nei- 
ther assimilation nor a Zionist state 
will likely solve it. The “chosen peo- 
ple” must serve their destiny, and it is 
eschatological”; they are and remain 
“a wandering people.” In so far as 
there is a solution, it lies in the con- 
version of Christians to Christ. 

The notes and commentary by Alan 
A. Spears constitute a valuable supple- 
ment to a short book that deserves a 
long reflection by Christians. 

Water W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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A CORRECTION 


In the article, “The Arab-Jewish Problem in Palestine” in the Winter, 
1956, issue of ENCOUNTER, an inadvertent error appears on page 22. 
The sentence, “This declaration was well timed to win Jewish favor in 
Germany by offering the German Zionists a chartered company in Pales- 
tine,” should have read, “This declaration was well timed, for not long 
afterwards Turkey and Germany sought to win Jewish favor by offering 
[ the German Zionists a chartered company in Palestine.” See George Lenc- 
zowski, The Middle East in World Affairs (Cornell University Press, 
1952), p. 81.—S. Marion SMITH. 
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